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The Authority Whose Service Is 


Perfect Freedom 


a) O the modern return to Jesus has revealed to us his 
gteat principles applicable to all of our life, the ac- 
S43 ceptance of which throws responsibility upon the 
individual Christian. Suppose, for example, you are trying to 
apply his principle of respect for the sacredness of every person, 
No church, no book, no outward obedience to any authority, | 
will serve to define what that means. Each of us for himself 
has to find what it means and meet its challenge in his own 
environment and circumstances. To depend upon the pre- 
scribed code of an ecclesiastical authority or upon the authority 
of an ancient collection of religious writings is to degrade the 
personality which thus submits—and thereby to violate the k 
principle itself. To feel the responsibility for determining 
what love, brotherliness, kindness, justice and good-will imply 
in our relations with particular people is to meet the imperative 
of a higher authority within the soul, the only kind of author- 
ity whose service is perfect freedom. 
“What Do We Know About Jesus?” 
Harold E. B. Speight. | 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ef His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containime 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DR. GEORGE A. GORDON RESIGNS 


R. GEORGE A. GORDON, minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston, for forty-three years, 
on Nov. 28 resigned his pastorate, to take 

effect in October, 1927. Of the significance of this 
great pastorate we shall speak later. The resigna- 
tion is an outstanding event in the religious world. 
Actuated by the fine sense of fitness which always 
characterizes him, and by a desire to leave the parish 
free to grapple with their perplexing problem, the 
Rev. Boynton Merrill, assistant minister, presented 
his resignation at the same time. 

Although Dr. Gordon is to give up the pastorate, 
his influence as a mighty constructive force in essen- 
tial Christianity will go on. 

We shall publish next week his recent sermon on 
“Freedom and Truth.” 

* * 


THE KIND OF UNITY WE DO NOT WANT 
R. PAIGE of North Cambridge, Mass., per- 
formed a service at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting in calling attention to some of the 
kinds of church unity that we do not want. Ina 
unique, interesting address he made clear his convic- 
tion that the Universalist denomination ought to go 
on as an independent body without entering any 
amalgamation, union or federation. 

We have stated our position many times: that 
we believe that we have too many denominations and 
that those most alike ought to get together when 
conditions are right for them to do so. 

There are kinds of union to which we are as much 
opposed as Mr. Paige. He described these kinds 
admirably. 

We are opposed to union simply to save money, 
labor, sacrifice. Those who see in union simply the 
heating of one plant instead of two, or twenty-five 
instead of fifty, do not penetrate far into the subject. 
We believe in thrift and economy, but the Christian 
Church to-day needs a spirit of prodigality and self- 
sacrifice rather than a spirit of thrift. Our conception 
of unity involves something so winning and com- 
pelling as an outcome that we will have vastly greater 
resources and spend much more money. 

Weare opposed to union which ignores the beauty 
and utility of difference. Mr. Paige and others are 
absolutely right who show us the infinite variety of 


human talent, and how much life is enriched for us 
when we realize it. 

In worship we are not against a uniform service 
fora denomination. There are many good reasons for 
it. But we are against attempting to make every- 
body use that one service. The beautiful Episcopal 
liturgy and the plain Quaker service appeal to dif- 
ferent types of people, and sometimes to the same’ 
people in different moods. No true Universalist 
could want everything on one dead level of uniformity. 
No true Universalist could fail to see the universal 
element in many diverse forms. Union does not mean 
either uniformity or conformity. 

We are opposed to unity which springs from in- 
difference. Such a thing is not unity. Support of 
the people who care for one church as much as for 
another because they don’t really care for any is a 
handicap to any cause. They are not the true apostles 
of unity. Like the noble word tolerance, the noble 
word unity suffers from so-called friends who have no 
deep-seated convictions. True tolerance, as Phillips 
Brooks said, is associated with such depth of convic- 
tion that people are willing to be patient with those 
who do not see. A true spirit of unity is one that 
cares so much for all the branches of the Christian 
cause that it will go to great lengths to bring them 
closer together. 

Besides these things which Mr. Paige discussed, 
we are opposed to unity so-called which does not 
consider what we think of any importance. Our 
vicious “‘either-or’ philosophy is responsible for con- 
fusion here. Over and over again men insist that 
those of us who long for fellowship must ignore im- 
portant intellectual distinctions. Our reply is, “Both 
things are important.”” We honor the pursuit of truth. 
We exalt precise statement of truth. And we are 
confident that a clearer mental grasp which will show 
us more truth, will bring many of us together who 
now think they are separated. 

Let us fairly and frankly face this subject of 
church union. It is coming up. On other occasions 
we will state reasons why we believe the Universalist 
Church should be the church of all others to exert its 
influence for church unity and for some phases of 
church union. Here we merely say that those oppos- 
ing union on the grounds we have indicated are ren- 
dering a service. But what they are against is not 
the kind of union which is in the air. 
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OUR COMMON LOSS 
jess morning papers on Sunday, Nov. 28, carried 


the sad news that Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- — 


ham was dead—stricken the night before at 
8 o’clock, he died at 11 p.m. For over a quarter of a 
century he has served the historic Arlington Street 
Church, Boston—the church of William Ellery Chan- 
ning. He was to preach Nov. 28 on “Our Unseen 
Helpers.”” He entered their company before he could 
deliver his message. A cultured Christian gentleman, 
a distinguished liberal who lived up to the high 
traditions of his church for breadth and tolerance, 
his loss will be severely felt in the Unitarian and in 
many other Christian churches. 
We extend sincere sympathy to all in the com- 
munion of our sister church. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS TYRANNY IN ROUMANIA 


P in northern Roumania is a region named 
Transylvania, annexed from Hungary under 
post-war treaties. Here Baptists, Unitarians 

and other believers not attached to the “Orthodox 
Church” which dominates Roumania are suffering 
at the hands of Roumanian officials in ways almost 
unbelievable. 

At a great mass meeting in Westminster Con- 
gregational Church recently, David Lloyd George 
said that he would vastly prefer Russia to Roumania 
in the matter of religious liberty. 

Roumania has executed treaties with Hungary 
pledging herself to deal justly with religious minorities. 

The new constitution of the country has a clause 
in which religious liberty is guaranteed. 

Roumania is sensitive to the public sentiment of 
mankind. She is a nation especially anxious to stand 
well with other nations. All who have studied the 
situation believe that all that is necessary to effect 
great changes for good is to make it clear that we care 
about it. 

We again urge our people to copy or cut out the 
petition we printed last week, circulate it and send 
it to the office of the Independent, 10 Arlington St., 
Boston. 

* * 
NEITHER SHRINKS NOR QUITS 


N this issue of the paper may be found a letter from 
the Rev. O. F. Alvord, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
giving an account of the arrest and trial for 

murder of one of our Universalist ministers, the Rev. 
George Wood of Kinston, N. C. Mr. Wood was 
acquitted. 

Happening to be at the State Prison in connection 
with his duties as probation officer, Mr. Wood con- 
sented to go after a prisoner serving a life sentence, 
who had escaped from the institution. 

Bringing him in the prisoner attempted to escape, 
and in a scuffle with Mr. Wood the latter’s pistol was 
discharged and the man was wounded so that he 
died in three or four days. 

Before he died the prisoner completely exon- 
erated Mr. Wood, and said that he had “treated 
him like a Christian gentleman.” 

We do not agree with the people who always say 
that we ought to keep out of such things. We don’t 


° 


believe that we ought to keep out of anything that 
comes in the line of duty. The man who sees an 
accident or a crime ought to be willing to give his 
name and act as a witness. The man who is called 
upon to help an officer ought to be glad to push to 
the front and do what he can. There is an enormous 
amount of dirty, disagreeable work in this world 
which somebody has to do. We have intense ad- 
miration for the people who do not try to escape per- 
forming their share of it. 

Here was a Universalist minister, acting as a 


_ probation officer, who went out after a desperate 


criminal because no other men were available. We 
honor him for it. We are sorry for the trouble that 
he has had to experience, but we would not have had 
him escape it at the price of failing to do his duty. 
The Christian Church is richer and better because of 
men like Mr. Wood. 


* * 


NASH OF BERKELEY 


HE following brief dispatch sent out by the As- 
sociated Press brings deep sorrow to us: 


“Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 28.—Dr. Charles Sumner 
Nash, 70, former president of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion of this city and one of the country’s best known 
theologians, died at his home here yesterday. At one 
time he served 6n the faculty of Hartford Theological 
Seminary in Connecticut.” 


There are many things the Associated Press man 
does not tell us: About his birth in Massachusetts, his 
studies at Amherst, his marriage to a Vermont girl, 
his work as a young man on the faculty of Robert 
College in Constantinople, his pastorate as a Con- 
gregational minister in Hartford, and his service since 
1891 on the Pacific Coast not only as president of 
the Pacific School of Religion but as professor of pas- 
toral theology and homiletics and later as professor 
of church polity, where he came in closest contact with 
men preparing for the ministry. 

It does not tell us of his great breadth of view, 
his eager, passionate search for truth, his enthusiasm 
for church unity, and especially his work to bring 
Universalist and Congregational churches together. 
It does not tell us how like a man he bore his sorrows, 
how like a Christian he always used his strength. 

We mourn the passing of a man who never lost 
the noble impatience and enthusiasm of youth, who 
wanted things done immediately, who held back in 


. a good cause only because he had to, only because the 


wisdom of old age told him he must. 

In the action of the Northern California Conven- 
tion asking the General Council of Congregationalists 
to act upon the matter of closer union with Univer- 
salists, he was a prime mover. Across the continent 
repeatedly came letters to trusted friends in the East 
saying in substance: “If this thing is right let us do it. 
If it ought to be done, let us do it now. If we are 
ready to act, why not act? Some of us want to see 
something happen and we have not an unlimited 
amount of time.” 

He was buoyant, hopeful, helpful. He had the 
surpassing gift of kindness. To the last he was full 
of courage. If anything ever comes out of the con- 
ferences now going on to weld our free churches to- 
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gether in a mightier union for service, Charles Sumner 
Nash ought to be remembered and thanked even if 
he is not here in the body to receive our gratitude. 
Looking out on the Pacific stands the school he 
helped build, a school with an outlook as wide as those 
wide waters, beautiful for situation and beautiful 
for achievement in turning out men big and practical 
in the ministry of Jesus Christ. That school is the 
only monument he needs. Some things he longed for 
intensely he could not live to see, but those who loved 
him have now a new incentive to bring them to pass. 
* * 


THE SALE OF OUR BUILDING 


PON recommendation of the Manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House and the di- 
rectors, the trustees recently voted unani- 

mously to approve the sale of the building erected by 
the Publishing House at 359 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and occupied by them from January, 1910, to Janu- 
ary, 1922. The deed has been executed and recorded, 
and what little property of the Publishing House was 
there has been removed. The ownership and manage- 
ment of this building, so long associated with our 
work, have passed into other hands. 

The price received for this property, the amount 
of cash received in the deal and the amount left upon 
mortgage are all said to be “satisfactory.”” We 
would be glad to give the exact figures if they were 
available. It is enough to say that this section of 
Boston has greatly increased in value, and that unusual 
activity is displayed there now. The new Statler 
is going up a block away in one direction and the new 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel is going up a block away in the 
other direction. 

We are glad to report, however, that there was 
no difference of opinion among the directors or the 
trustees about the wisdom of making this sale. The 
resolution in each group passed by unanimous vote. 
It is reassuring to realize that there are men on the 
Board of the Publishing House who are not only ex- 
perienced in all kinds of business but who are espe- 
cially well informed about Boston real estate. In our 
opinion these men have acted wisely. The Publish- 
ing House is fortunate that it has the benefit of their 
judgment. Though they were tempted to sell several 
times, they have been strong enough to hold on and 
carry the load until they could do a really fine 
thing. 

We are permitted to say that the Publishing 
House resources are increased by this sale. The gap 
between income and outgo is not closed but it is nar- 
rowed. Contributions each year are necessary to 
bridge it. Publishing House Gold Notes, legacies, 
and gifts of other kinds still are needed, but we see 
more clearly than ever that we are a going concern. 
We believe that people ought to be told this and made 
to realize it. We do not believe that they will take 
’ the attitude: “The Publishing House has all the money 
it needs and can get along without our help.” We 
believe they will take the attitude: ‘““The Publishing 
House is well run, takes care of what it gets, is in- 
creasing its resources, doubling its work, is on the 
high road toward complete financial independence, 
and therefore I will help in the good work.”’ 


With religious weeklies falling upon evil days, 
with papers failing or merging with other papers, with 
every denomination grappling with the problem of 
keeping the denominational weeklies from going into 
bankruptcy, we are glad to say that The Christian 
Leader is in a stronger position than ever before in its 
history. We say it humbly, realizing’ that there is 
much yet to be done before we can be said to be “out 
of the woods,”’ but we are on the way, and we call 
on all our good friends to help us, and help us now. 
If they have had in mind making a codicil to their 
wills giving us from $50 to $50,000 we urge them 
not to delay, but to do it immediately. If they are 
afraid of testamentary provisions and the uncertainty 
of courts, we urge them to make the bequests while 
they are alive, in the shape of gifts if they can afford 
it, or in the shape of Gold Notes if they must have the 
income while they live. 

This great cause of liberal religion needs the 
backing of a powerful religious weekly. 

Whatever readjustments and amalgamations may 
come in the future, The Christian Leader is sure to go 
on with the same kind of service to truth and fellow- 
ship that it has rendered in the 108 years of its history. 


** * 


SCAN THE BOOK LIST 


NE of your short editorials,”’ writes a Philadelphia 
correspondent, ‘referring to the publications 
named on the back page of the Leader might 

help somebody.”’ We are grateful for this suggestion. 
We welcome every excuse to point out the joy and 
comfort of reading, the cheer and solace of our books. 
Just to have them around is somthing. Just to feel 
that there on our table or on the shelves are friends 
who will come in and sit with us awhile, go whenever 
we want them to-without the slightest embarrassment, 
and while with us fit into every mood and minister to 
every need. We can’t be lonely with Bishop Law- 
rence ready to tell us modestly about his rich life, or 
Galer, or Betts, or Frank Adams, or Harry Fosdick to 
voice our deepest convictions, or Will Durant to make 
philosophy interesting, or Burgess to talk to us about 
“Jerry the Muskrat.” There are all the novels, all 
the histories, all the great poems, to draw on too. 

Books are great friends and comrades. They 
don’t take the place of people, but they make us like 
people better and understand better some of the queer 
contradictory things about them. 

On the back page of the Leader are all kinds of 
books for all kinds of people. And on Mr. Polk’s desk 
are lists of all the publishers of the world, so that our 
own Publishing House with the help of Uncle Sam can 
get for our people any book and send it wherever the 
city postman and the rural delivery routes go, and 
even beyond. 

Our people can help the Publishing House and 
therefore the Leader by getting Mr. Polk to order their 
books for them. 

The movies are all right in their place and the 
radio has marvelous things about it which we appre- 
ciate, but these modern inventions can not take the 
place of books. In the Christmas budget let us put 
aside something for interesting reading. Among the 
many gifts we are planning let us think of books. 
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What Do We Know About Jesus ?---II 


Harold E. B. Speight * 


=H\OR the actual life of Jesus we must go to, and 
<=; be content with, the Gospels. These words 
in the first article in this series must not be 
20} taken to mean that outside the Gospels we 
have no evidence that Jesus lived. The whole New 
Testament implies a historic person, even though the 
other “books” offer interpretations of his nature and 
mission at variance with what we saw to be the earli- 
est picture of Jesus. But beyond the New Testament 
there is some information about Jesus in non-Christian 
writings. It is worth our while to know what this 
is, particularly as recent discoveries have an important 
bearing on certain of these references to Jesus. 

The evidence is meager, but not therefore unim- 
portant. Tacitus, writing about 115-117 A. D., re- 
fers to the “Christiani’’ with obvious dislike, and 
says, “Christus, from whom they derive their name, 
was condemned to death in the reign of Tiberius by 
the Procurator Pontius Pilate.”’ (Annales XV, 44.) 
Suetonius, a contemporary of Tacitus, writes of the 
Emperor Claudius that “he banished from Rome the 
Jews who made a great tumult because of Chrestus.” 
(This confirms Acts 18:2.) This act of Claudius, 
probably as early as 49 A. D., was certainly not later 
than 52 A. D. So we have extra-Biblical evidence that 
a Christian community was founded in Rome within a 
very few years after the death of Jesus. Pliny the 
younger, writing as Pro-Consul of Bithynia to the 
Emperor Trajan in 111 or 112 A. D., describes Chris- 
tianity as a popular movement in his province. He 
only knows, however, that Christians “sing some 
sacred hymn in which they appeal to Christus as 
God.” 

In the Greek version of his works, until recently 
the only version known, Flavius Josephus (whose 
Latin name conceals a Jewish author, Yoseph ben 
Mattathiah, writing soon after 70 A. D.), although 
apparently anxious to mention all political and social 
events in Judea from the time of Herod the First to 
the Fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 70, devotes very few 
words to his references to Jesus, fewer indeed than he 
devotes to John the Baptist. And there are scholars 
who believe that Christian copyists inserted some of 
these few words. Josephus says: 


*The Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., is minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. He was born in Bradford, England, April 21, 
1887. He is a Master of Arts of the University of Aberdeen 
and he studied also at Oxford. Tufts College gave him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity in 1925. He began his career as 
assistant professor of logic and metaphysics at the University 
of Aberdeen in 1909. He was ordained in the Unitarian minis- 
try in 1912 and has served Unitarian churches in Kensington, 
London, Victoria, British Columbia, and Berkeley, Calif. He 
was chaplain in the U. S. Army overseas 1918-1919, a member 
of the Commission to Investigate Religious Minorities in Tran- 
sylvania, 1922, founder and chairman of the Council of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals. He has carried on a 
remarkable series of week-day services at King’s Chapel for the 
past few years, in which the preachers have come from practi- 
cally every Protestant denomination and in which the funda- 
mental unities which unite the different denominations have 
been clearly brought out. 


“Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise 
man (if it be lawful to call him a man). He was a doer 
of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. (He was 
the Messiah) and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men among us, had condemned him to the 
cross, those that loved him at the first ceased not so to do 
(for he appeared to them alive again the third day, 
as the divine Prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him); 
and the race of Christians, so named from him, are not 
extinct even now.”’* (Antiquities XVIII, iti, 3.) 


Josephus elsewhere (Ant. XX, ix, 1) refers to the trial 
and execution of James, ‘‘the brother of Jesus who was 
called the Messiah.” 

Very interesting light will probably be thrown on 
the whole question by an entirely fresh account of 
Jesus found in what is called the Slavonic version of 
Josephus. A pile of manuscripts, written in the an- 
cient church language of the Slavs, has been found. 
The “Antiquities” and the “Jewish Wars” are found 
in this version, and in the latter manuscript there are 
long statements concerning Jesus. The Slavonic 
version has been known for some time to a few schol- 
ars, but it has not until lately received careful atten- 
tion. Josephus himself tells us that his “Jewish Wars” 
was originally composed in Aramaic, so that it might 
be read in their own language by the Jews of the 
East in Parthia, Babylonia, and Arabia. This orig- 
inal text has not been preserved, and we have hitherto 
known only the Greek version Josephus issued later, 
which may well have been different in some ways 
from the original. Since it is known that Slav monks 
were in Syria at an early date, study of the newly 
found version may show that in its turns of phrase 
and its details of fact it can be taken to represent 
the Aramaic original. If this be the result of editing 
the Slavonic version we shall have assurance that its 
references to Jesus constitute important new evidence. 

Until a promised volume on the subject appears 
we shall not have in hand all the facts, but Dr. V. 
Burch has summarized the new references in an ar- 
ticle in the Diocese of Liverpool Review. Josephus, we 
gather, tells us, according to the Slavonic version: 

(a) That he knows all about the trial of Jesus 
before Pilate. 

(b) That in the time of the Emperor Claudius 
many were “‘slaves’”’ of the wonder-worker, Jesus. 

(c) That these people preached that their Rabbi, 
who had died, was risen from the dead, and as well 
they taught the New Law, which is in opposition to 
the old Jewish Law. 

(d) That these very early messengers of Jesus 
were teaching others who and what he was and is by 
the help of the primitive “‘documentary”’ mode which 
he had inspired and all his messengers had used. 

If scholars establish the authenticity of this 
Slavonic version as a copy of the earliest Josephus 


*Words in parentheses may for very good reasons be 
regarded as additions by Christian copyists. 
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documents, we may predict lengthy discussion of its 
reference to the “‘primitive documentary”’ resources of 
these “‘slaves” of Jesus. Importance will also be at- 
tached to the statement that the contrast between the 
New Law and the old Jewish Law, which we have 
associated particularly with Paul’s letter to the Gala- 
tians, was not peculiar to Paul but was part—and a 
very important part—of the content of early Christian 
teaching, at least in Jewish constituencies. Klausner, 
the Jewish writer on Jesus of Nazareth, sums up the 
results of an examination of Latin and Greek sources, 
Jewish and pagan: 


“Tf we possessed them alone, we should know noth- 
ing except that in Judea there had existed a Jew 
named Jesus who was called the Christ, the ‘Anointed;’ 
that he performed miracles and taught the people; 
that he was killed by Pontius Pilate at the instigation 
of the Jews; that he had a brother named James, who was 
put to death by the High Priest Annas; that owing to 
Jesus there arose a special sect known as Christians; 
that a community belonging to this sect existed in 
Rome fifty years after the birth of Jesus, and that be- 
cause of this community the Jews were expelled from 
Rome; and, finally, that from the time of Nero the sect 
greatly increased, regarded Jesus as virtually divine, 
and underwent severe persecution.” 


What can we say of the process by which the 
Christian Church passed from the simple discipleship 
inspired by the Jesus of Mark’s Gospel to the highly 
organized worship of Christ the Savior which has 
left its mark on the latest parts of the New Testament 
and on Christian literature of the second century? 
It would occupy a great deal of space to enumerate 
and describe, not to say account for, all the beliefs 
regarding Jesus which were represented in the Early 
Church before Constantine’s Council of Nicea dis- 
posed of controversy for a time and settled debates 
on doctrine by majority vote. 

Paul’s teaching was largely concerned with a 
“Son of God,” pre-existing in heaven, the peculiar 
first-born and image of God, the archetype of man- 
kind, who was destined from the beginning to appear 
in earthly form for the purpose of redeeming man- 
kind from the curse of sin, of the law, of death. This 
mediator was even “the first-begotten of all creation, 
in whom, and through whom, and to whom all things 
have been created, in whom all things consist.’ 
(Colossians 1:15f.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the Gospel of John the removal of the Messiah 
from the world of human limitations is more com- 
plete; he is “‘the very image of the substance of God”’ 
(Hebrews 1:3), and he is the Word of God ‘“‘which 
in the beginning was with God, and was God.” Later, 
these conceptions of the coming of God into human 
flesh and blood were fortified by the idea of his super- 
natural entrance into life (“‘born of the Virgin Mary’’), 
an idea which arose in the second century and found 
expression in the birth-stories added to Luke’s and 
Matthew’s Gospels. 

The conceptions of the Messiah as ‘Savior,’ 
as “Lord,” as ‘‘King,” all have a history which has 
been elucidated by modern scholars; each contributes 
a chapter to the story of the gradual deification of 
Jesus. Noting, as we pass, merely that such titles as 
Christians came to apply to Jesus, and the ideas be- 


hind them, have their parallel in the faiths with 
which Christianity had to contend, let us look more 
closely at one development which takes us steadily 
farther and farther from the Jesus we saw in Mark’s 
portrait. 

We begin with the recognition by his contem- 
poraries that Jesus actually possessed in an unusual 
degree the power to calm disordered minds and thus 
bring health to the afflicted. The prevailing belief 
was that as such disorders were due to evil spirits, 
the cures must be due to a victory over demons. 
We find the first apostles relying upon similar powers, 
‘for unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out 
of many that were possessed with them: and many 
taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed.” 
(Acts 8:7; compare Acts 14:8, etc.) Jesus himself, 
while exercising for good such power as he had to 
help the sick, and perhaps sharing the popular belief 
of his age in demons, never attached importance to 
these beliefs and certainly did not believe the world 
to be in the power of evil spirits. But early Christian- 
ity certainly gave a central place to these beliefs, as 
when Origen said that “the demons who are scat- 
tered in troops in different parts of the world have 
chosen for themselves a leader under whom they 
proceed to pillage the souls of men.” Early Chris- 
tians were largely concerned with measures of pro- 
tection against these demons, and a special order of 
“‘exorcists’”’ was set up within the church, even as in 
other religions. Indeed, controversy between Chris- 
tians and pagans in the second century raged around 
their conflicting claims to powers of exorcism. Hear 
what Justin wrote: ‘““The Son of God became man for 
the destruction of devils. You may know this from 
what has happened before your eyes. For many of us 
Christians have healed a great number of the pos- 
sessed in the whole world and in Rome by exorcism 
in the name of Jesus Christ; whereas these possessed 
could not be healed by other exorcists or by magicians.” 

Those who invite Christians of to-day to escape 
all problems of faith and order by “getting back to 
the simplicity of early Christianity’ can hardly have 
faced the fact that early Christianity means many 
things, not all of them lovely; it means a good many 
beliefs intelligible only to those who are well-informed 
as to the beliefs and practises of a great variety of 
non-Christian forms of faith and worship; it means 
forms of organization and procedure impossible to 
reproduce in modern surroundings; it means hopes 
long since abandoned and fears from which civilized 
mankind has been emancipated; it means a condition 
of divided opinion beside which even our modern sec- 
tarianism is a happy state of amity. Primitive Chris- 
tianity can not be brought back either in the content 
of its faith or in its external organization. 

If we compare and contrast the pictures of Jesus 
which we found in the earliest source of our knowl- 
edge of him with what was said and believed of him 
not only in medieval and later times, but even within 
one or two generations of his death (as we find that 
set forth in later parts of the New Testament, and in 
the “Church Fathers’), we find ourselves asking how 
such a human life as Mark portrays could be so soon 
interpreted and proclaimed as the sojourn on earth 
of a supernatural being unique in origin, in nature 
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and in destiny. To discuss this transformation fully 
would take many articles, for we should have to dis- 
cuss, first of all, the Jewish beliefs regarding their 
expected Messiah; then we should have to study the 
central ideas of several non-Christian faiths, offering 
to their initiates “salvation,” or safety, in a world 
menaced by hostile spirits of evil; and we should have 
to take account of philosophies that were contending 
for the allegiance of educated minds—and of much 
more besides. 

It is time now to point out three tendencies that 
are illustrated by these changes in the successive 
interpretations of the life of Jesus. They are tend- 
encies still with us against which we must be on our 
guard to-day. 

First, it all too soon became common to do just 
what Jesus warned his followers they were in danger 
of doing. ‘Not those who say Lord, Lord,” he had 
told them, “but those who do the will of my Father,” 
were to be commended. How very true it is that a 
great soul’s leadership of mankind may be hindered by 
the willingness of his followers at once to praise and 
worship their leader and to forget the things he asked 
them to do. Even the things he did himself! Early 
Christian apostles might have been on guard against 
this, for Jesus had reiterated his warning and had 
always exalted the doers of the word. Moreover, they 
themselves suffered from the same hampering praise 
and worship. Paul and Barnabas, for example, were 
greeted in Asia Minor as Zeus and Mercury come to 
earth. John the Seer, on Patmos Island, heard the 
warning again, when he fell down to worship before 
the angel that had revealed the City of God to his 
vision. ‘See thou do it not: I am a fellow-servant 
with thee; worship God.” 

Across the centuries comes the warning and the 
rebuke, “‘Why callest thou me good, there is none 
good save One, even God.”’ But so tempted is man to 
satisfy his idealistic impulses by praising the ideal 
and proceedirg immediately to forget itsimplications, 
that modern voices have had to recall us from the 
routine of praise to the way of discipleship. 

“Our Friend, our Erother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor sign, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


You remember the vast gathering in Chicago last 
summer for the Eucharistic Congress, attended by 
princes of the Roman Church surrounded by the 
pomp and splendor of medieval feudalism. A little 
poem has asked the question that was in many minds: 


Is this a tribute to the Nazarene, 
Beloved of children, brother of the poor, 
The peasant teacher turned from door to door; 
Without a home save on God’s friendly green? 
This mitred pomp, these gilded lords of pride, 
These surging peoples awed by thronging priests; 
By old traditions, storied fasts and feasts— 
Is this for him who on a rude cross died? 
Fow ruch his gain, who now commands such zeal, 
Such loyalty, keyond his fairest thought! 
In his high name whet woncers have been wrought! 
How proud his kingdom, this we see to-cay! 
Tf he were here— ‘who walked a pilgrim way— 
If he were here. .. . 

Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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The second tendency is to organize around a 
new ideal and to apply to the promotion of the new 
cause the same procedure we have applied to our 
other interests. Early Christian churches were 
actually modeled in organization on the voluntary 
societies, clubs and benevolent associations, so com- 
mon in the Roman Empire. Later on the church 
modeled its hierarchy and regulated its members 
after the pattern of the Empire and its system of 
laws, penalties, and spoils of office. When men are 
brought into association with a new movement they 
commonly bring with them much that they can not 
leave behind. They can perhaps leave father and 
mother and brethren and houses and lands—but they 
are not able, or do not feel obliged, to leave behind 
their ideas, their habits of thought and speech. Their 
contributions of tradition and habit are at once an 
embarrassment to the new cause, endangering its 
loyalty to its original impulse, and a strength in so 
far as the element of compromise and the admixture 
of familiar ideas makes it easier to gain new adherents. 

Into early Christianity men and women coming 
either from Judaism or—as was very soon over- 
whelmingly the case—from association with one or 
other of the contemporary religious faiths, brought 
with them ideas and practises which were adopted 
by the new movements and which it is not too much 
to say gave the world a Christianity without Jesus. 
These developments, bringing into Christianity the 
example of emperor-worship and the sacramental 
practises of the pagan mysteries, gave the world a 
new God, but concealed from the world the new 
thought of God for which Jesus had lived and died. 

Thirdly, we must note that the “return to Jesus” 
has not given the churches the authority they thought 
they might thus find, but something far better. The 
authority of the infallible church once having been 
undermined by Protestantism, the Scriptures were 
set up by the Geneva divines as an infallible guide to 
faith and conduct. But study of the Bible in the 
nineteenth century revealed so many varieties of 
teaching and practise in its pages that a more consist- 
ent, a higher and more spiritual, authority had to be 
sought. It was sought in the person of Jesus. How- 
ever, the nearer we come to him in the most authentic 
portraits, the more certain it becomes that he re- 
pudiated any such authority, and the clearer we dis- 
cern his faith that religion is not a matter of obedience 
but of love, that men are capable of judging for 
themselves what is right, that we must find our 
authority within rather than without, that (to use 
the words of the Fourth Gospel) he has called his 
disciples to be not servants but friends. 

So the modern return to Jesus has revealed to us 
his great principles applicable to all of our life, the 
acceptance of which throws responsibility upon the 
individual Christian. Suppose, for example, you are 
trying to apply his principle of respect for the sacred- 
ness of every person. No church, no book, no out- 
ward obedience to any authority, will serve to define 
what that means. Each of us for himself has to find 
what it means and meet its challenge in his own en- 
vironment and circumstances. To depend upon the 
prescribed code of an ecclesiastical authority or 
upon the authority of an ancient collection of re- 
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ligious writings is to degrade the personality which 
thus submits—and thereby to violate the principle 
itself. To feel the responsibility for determining what 
love, brotherliness, kindness, justice and good-will 
imply in our relations with particular people is to meet 
the imperative of a higher authority within the soul, 
the only kind of authority whose service is perfect 
freedom. 

If, then, we see Jesus as the historic figure por- 
trayed in Mark’s Gospel and hear him speaking to us 
in the fragmentary records of his teachings which 
Luke and Matthew have preserved, we can not be 


content to praise and worship him, lest that be too 
easy a way of closing our ears to his invitation to 
follow him; nor can we close our eyes to the danger 
of importing into the promotion of his cause and into 
our highly organized attempt to perpetuate his ideals 
some of our own inherited or acquired habits, prefer- 
ences, prejudices, and purposes; and finally, we need 
constantly to remind ourselves that he charged all who 
might follow him with a great responsibility, not de- 
fining their duty for them but calling forth the spirit 
which turns duty into love and constrains men to 
go beyond obligation even to the point of sacrifice. 


Why I Am a Universalist 


Tracy M. Pullman* 


N his recent book, ‘‘A Study of the Christian 
Sects,’ William H. Lyon says of the Univer- 
salists: ‘“‘... but the belief in the final 

q restoration of all to holiness and true happi- 

ness is emphatic and universal. This is their dis- 

tinctive doctrine.”’ If this is the keynote of Uni- 
versalism then I must plead guilty to being “‘out of 
order” in calling myself a Universalist. I am among 
those who believe that the Universalist Profession of 

Faith is in need of revision and restatement. The 

idea of finality is difficult to entertain to-day when 

science has so enlarged eternities of time and space. 

The conception of 


That one far off divine event, 
Toward which the whole creation moves, 


is superb poetry, but hardly sound basis for religious 
belief. And so I would reject the idea of finality, 
and instead of the final harmony of all souls with 
God, I would affirm the universal possibility of a 
progressive salvation. As to its continuance and 
operation beyond the event of death I am not pre- 
pared to answer authoritatively either for publication 
or for myself. Being young and inexperienced, I 
may be allowed perhaps the privilege of demanding a 
basis of facts and experience for my beliefs. As I 
grow older my faith in the reality of what ought to be 
and what “must be” may grow stronger. The point 
is that I am not a Universalist because I believe that 
system to be an adequate philosophy of life beyond 
the grave. Rather, I believe the viewpoint of present 
life and present religion presented and fostered by 
the Universalist Church as a whole to be the most 
sound and most adequate of any put forth by present 
day religious organizations. This being true, then, 
I am in a somewhat difficult position when it comes 
to stating in black and white just why I am a Uni- 
versalist. In some respects and judging from some 
bases, I am distinctly not such, but, waiving all in- 
dividual factors, there is no church in Christendom 


*Tracy M. Pullman graduated from Tufts Divinity School 
with the class of 1926. At once he took charge of the Univer- 
salist church at Dexter, Maine. He is a grandson of the late 
James M. Pullman, D. D., of Lynn, one of the most distin- 
guished Universalist ministers, and a grand-nephew of the late 
George M. Pullman of Pullman Car fame. 


to which I would think of transferring my allegiance. 
On theological grounds I content myself with the 
opportunity of the optional clause appended to our 
declaration of faith. Perhaps, after all, I mean the 
same thing, but state it in different terms. 

I am a Universalist principally because of a view- 
point of life and religion. To my way of thinking, 
both must be balanced affairs. There is too much of 
value in life to stress any one element to the neglect 
or exclusion of others. To the church, then, that 
says acceptance of Jesus is its one aim and the one 
essential of a good life, I say, by all means, that is 
very important, but there is also a vast amount of 
other things that are important, too. To that re- 
ligious organization that stresses the acceptance of a 
creed as most important, I say, by all means, that is 
essential, provided man is allowed to think out and 
make his own creed, but even then there are many 
other things that need emphasizing. Some churches 
stress the development of man’s emotions. I say, in 
the end the entire nature of man’s life depends upon 
the uses he makes of his emotions and the ends to 
which he directs them, but all of this depends very 
closely upon the development in him of several other 
extremely important factors. And, finally, another 
church says that man must be taught to think clearly 
and logically, to reason consistently and accurately. 
If he will only do that he will be a good man. To this 
I say that some of the greatest tyrants, some of the 
most unmoral men of history—have been the clear- 
est of thinkers. Pilate, for example. He reasoned 
clearly, most clearly, regarding the character and 
crime of Jesus, and came to the definite conclusion 
that Jesus was innocent. Yet he lacked the moral 
courage to follow up the implications and demands 
of that decision. Important as I insist clear thinking 
is, itis not enough. 

And so, to all the religious systems that stress 
one or another side of man’s nature, I say, “‘Yes, your 
claims are valid, but they do not go far enough.” 
Religion and life are balanced affairs. Life with its 
great variety, its kaleidoscopic sequences and its 
many meanings, purposes, and methods, is given us as 
a whole, and who is there to say that any one phase 
of it is of prime importance, overshadowing all other 
factors? As Dr. Marshall said in his recent Boston 
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sermon, Christianity has been rediscovered as a Way 
of Life. I feel that the Universalist Church has been 
one of the leaders in that rediscovery, and with its 
present outlook upon life as a whole is the best pre- 
pared of any church to interpret this new position. 
Why best prepared? Our origin has much to do 
with it. John Murray’s rebellion was two-fold. He 
was unable to countenance the immoral doctrine of 
everlasting punishment, his whole moral and ethical 
nature rebelled against it. But this rebellion had 
another aspect. The ethical revolt in the heart of 
John Murray was very closely intertwined with an 
intellectual revolt in his mind. This latter conflict 
had to do with the idea of God and the framework 
of that idea—purely intellectual matters. This is a 
factor which I think has sometimes been too lightly 
stressed in discussing the origin of Universalism. Our 
faith is not purely or even primarily an emotional 
revolt, it is intellectual as well; and in the combina- 
tion of these two lies its strength. This unifying of 
these two important elements is carried out better in 
the philosophy of Universalism than in any other 
system of which I know. It is the whole spirit of 
original Universalism. It runs through the entire 
framework of our faith—although I am afraid not 
through all of our preaching. Many of our preachers 
are presenting with assurance beautiful moral ideals 
for which I am unable to find sound evidence in 
thought and reason. The two need never and should 
never conflict. It is because this fact seems to me the 
heart and soul of Universalism, because this balance 
is best maintained, and because it always has been 
best maintained, in Universalism, that I am and prob- 
ably always shall be a member of the Universalist 
Church, and will uphold its policies and ideals. 
These I find expressed imperfectly and inadequate- 
ly in the Five Articles of Faith to which I subscribe. 
- | believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God. I want 
to believe in it and I can believe in it. But I believe 
in more than that. I believe in the Universal Mother- 
hood of God, I believe in the universal presence of 
God for him who seeks, and I believe in the universal 
help of God for him who asks. I believe in the Spirit- 
ual Authority and Leadership of Jesus Christ, but I 
also believe in the leadership of that type of person- 
ality wherever and whenever it be found. I believe 
in the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation of God, but I believe in the revelation of 
God through many mediums and particularly in the 
life and literature of all nations. Further, I believe 
in just retribution for sin and the universal oppor- 
tunity of a progressive salvation. These things 
satisfy my heart and my mind. They are emotionally 
as well as intellectually sound. Stressing them as it 
does, I believe the Universalist Church to be well pre- 
pared to satisfy and nurture all the needs of human life. 
This function performed so well by the Univer- 
salist Church can be adequately summed up in one 
brief formula. To my mind there is no conception 
of human thought superior as an end of action, or, 
indeed, equal to Kant’s categorical imperative, v7z., 
“So act that the maxim of thy will can always and 
everywhere be made a universal law of action.” I 
think this might well be adopted as the goal and 
viewpoint of the Universalist Church—both from a 


moral and an intellectual angle. I know of nothing 
superior, nothing that so concisely embodies all the 
needs and requirements of an upright character. 
Purely from the standpoint of reason Kant’s imperative 
is sound, and the Universalist Church makes ample 
provision for it in the doctrine of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the corollary of that, the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man. These, too, are reason- 
able. Is it common sense to say that a man will be 
deprived of the help of God just because he happened 
to be born in a part of the world where the name of 
Jesus has never been heard? As we understand men 
more and more the world over, we come to know how 
very similar they all are underneath the various 
colors and customs. Fundamentally we are all 
brothers. Experience shows us that. And if we are 
all brothers, God must be the father of all. This 
implies universal standards and applications of 
values such as Kant has made. Experience and 
reason bring us to these conclusions. The fact that 
some denominations are having so much trouble in the 
matter of insubordination among missionaries shows 
that reason and experience are gaining an upper hand 
in determining the views of men heretofore controlled 
almost entirely by emotion and prejudice. Reason 
is making possible the working out of Kant’s univer- 
salism in the world. 

The categorical imperative is also morally and 
emotionally sound. “If this be heresy then let me 
die a heretic,” or words similar, have been heard very 
frequently of late years on the part of those who have 
rebelled against some of the old and long-established 
shells of religion. And the greatest heresy has been 
the affirmation of God’s controlling love over all men. 
This has of course implied the universal brotherhood 
of man. Even from Roman Catholic sources we have 
had apologies at least for the exclusion of Protestants 
from God’s salvation, and the admission that God may 
look upon Protestants as misguided rather than 
utterly sinful. These men, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, have been forced to rebel against 
the immoral conception of a God that would ruth- 
lessly destroy any human being, or that would favor 
one branch of the human race against another. This 
viewpoint could not harmonize with their experience 
and ideals of love, sympathy, and the other attributes 
of God. The moral nature has rebelled as in the 
early Universalist uprising, and many men, while not 
having reasoned the matter out, have begun to preach 
the universal love of God. These men, however, 
would deny being Universalists. 

Thus there is a moral and emotional approach 
and content to Kant’s imperative as well as a dis- 
tinctly intellectual advance. The two are combined 
in this universal affirmation, “So act that the maxim 
of thy will can always and everywhere be made a uni- 
versal law of action,” an affirmation which to my way 
of thinking is the most sublime of all statements of 
the highest end of human endeavor. In embodying 
that philosophy I think the Universalist Church 
stresses the proper combination of incentives for right 
living and aims at a superior goal. 

The pre-eminence of this universal principle in 
the attitude of Universalism leads to many implica- 
tions, tendencies, possibilities, which apply, I think, 
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more pertinently to the Universalist Church than to 
any other organization. 

It equips us with the power of giving to the world 
the one factor most needed to-day. And that is 
universal good-will. If there is one essential feature of 
true religion, it is good-will. Religion should draw 
men together into closer sympathy and heartier co- 
operation. How often churches and so-called religious 
systems have done just the opposite. If we are to 
judge men by universal standards, if what is true for 
one man or one race of men is true for all, then co- 
operation and friendship are the keynotes of all world 
activity. In this day of international friction, dis- 
cord, and misunderstanding, when we are arming 
and fortifying as never before, this gospel of good-will 
is needed. The Universalist Church has it to give. 

Every Universalist church is a potential factor 
in maintaining peace and good-will in the world. Its 
doctrine tends to counteract the entire philosophy of 
militarism under which we live. It says that hate 
and misunderstanding, the ultimate causes of all 
war, must go, for all men are brothers, and love is the 
way of life, for nations as well as for individuals. 
By its insistence upon universalities it can do much 
toward ridding the world of the conflicting systems 
of ethics which tear and mislead men’s loyalties. It 
says that there is only one universal standard of ethics, 
and not two distinct standards, one for individual 
men and one for groups of men, such as nations. It 
says that the supreme moral and spiritual principles 
of human life are universally and eternally true, and 
are not to be set aside at will by ambitious statesmen 
and unmoral politicians. This factor, perhaps more 
than any other, binds me to the Universalist Church. 
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I like the bigness and broadness of atmosphere in 
the Universalist Church brought about by these posi- 
tions. I feel that the church is ministering to the 
whole of the individual man, and I feel that all men 
the world over come under its scope. The church is 
roomy, free. There is nothing confining about it. 
It deals with universal-isms, not particulars, uni- 
versals which have a very particular application. 

In summary, then, I am a Universalist for two 
reasons principally. The first is the general ethical 
and moral position of my church: its balanced pro- 
gram, making provision for both the ethical and 
moral side of man as well as the intellectual, its in- 
clusiveness, its stress on universals, its freedom. And, 
second, | am a Universalist because of the conclusions 
that these tendencies lead to. I believe thoroughly in 
human brotherhood, and am confident that hate 
toward another because of his race or color could 
never enter my consciousness. I do not feel that I 
could ever be at war in my own heart with any nation 
of my fellow men. This attitude is merely the logical 
outcome of my Universalism. And it is because my 
religion carries me so thoroughly to these, as I believe, 
wholesome conclusions that I cherish it so deeply. 
My Universalism implies an harmonious combining 
of all the creeds and sects of Christendom as well as of 
all the religions of the world. By this I do not mean 
a physical combination that shall do away with in- 
dividuality and group loyalties, but a spiritual and 
purposeful co-operation which is perhaps the only 
possible or even desirable unity of Protestantism. It 
is because I see these eventualities in the program of 
the Universalist Church that I am now and probably 
always shall be a member of that church. 


A New Englander in the South---IV 


Gustave Leining 


HE journey from Orizaba to Mexico City re- 
calls similar mountain routes in Switzerland, 
perhaps a mixture of the Brunig Pass and 
the lower half of the climb to Mere de Glace 


Mont Blane. The electric train squeezes through 
tunnels, swings slowly around high curves, at times 


seems scarcely able to make the grade. On the way 
there have been wheat and corn fields, bananas, 
but soon cacti and scrubby growth, with hardly a 
tree as much as eight inches in diameter, appear. 
Occasional glimpses of towns thousands of feet below 
or mountain vistas of surprising extent help to make 
the trip memorable. At almost every station natives 
press to car windows offering strange confections, figs, 
apples, alligator pears, the warty looking but pala- 
table fruits of the nopal (cactus). Occasionally 
carved canes, sarapes (Mexican-Indian blankets), 
and other objects of native handicraft are offered. 
And at almost every station the women come flocking 
with baskets and crude pottery dishes of food—the 
individual portions frequently wrapped in scraps of 
old newspapers. The faces are often pleasant enough, 
but the soiled clothes, the sickly-looking food, con- 
vince any one but a Mexican that he is not hungry. 
In the late afternoon it became decidedly chilly, 
and a top coat was necessary at the elevation of some 


eight thousand feet. Within the tropics but cold, that 
was a new experience. Approaching Mexico City, 
vast acres of the century plant were to be seen. Here 
the voleanic soil and climate mature the Agave Ameri- 
cana in about seven years, instead of the hundred 
popularly supposed. Frequently the plant towers ten 
feet high with the “‘leaves’”’ six or eight inches thick 
at the base. It is cultivated as the source of pulque, 
a milk-white, intoxicating beverage. When mature 
the plant pushes up a flower-bearing stalk perhaps six 
inches in diameter and twelve feet high, but before 
the flowers appear the stalk is cut near the plant and 
its heart is removed. For two or three months, sap 
gathers in the cavity. This is gathered by the “‘tlachz- 
queros,”’ who with a siphon draw the liquid into gourds 
or pig skins from which it is transferred to casks swung 
on the backs of burros, and transported to fermenting 
rooms. The beverage is said to be foul smelling, and, 
in spite of its six per cent of alcohol, is said to spoil 
within twenty-four hours. A high-powered gin is 
made from the lower leaves, and from this and other 
cacti a surprising array of products are manufactured. 
Crude needles and thread, rope, paper, vinegar, mo- 
lasses, thatch-shingles—these afford reason enough for 
considering the cactus to be quite useful. 

And then Mexico City, the capital of Mexico. 
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Here the ancient and modern, the curious and the 
beautiful, squalor and luxury, are delightfully inter- 
mingled for the tourist. Expensive imported automo- 
biles, plodding overloaded burros, Mexicans with per- 
haps a half dozen chairs tied together and piled high 
on their shoulders, peons with some twenty-five chick- 
ens, tied together by their feet, slung over the backs 
of the men and suspended by straps from their fore- 
heads—all this and other strange sights mingled in the 
traffic. Mexico City is also a military center, and I 
soon discovered that the government was making a 
‘Sudicious” display of armed force. The soldiers here 
were spick and span, they moved with an uncommon 
snap and precision. One evening when President 
Calles returned from the opening session of Congress, 
five hundred infantry and a body of cavalry kept his 
route free of traffic, and kept the crowds on the side- 
walks. As he passed where I stood in the throng, 
there was a sudden deep silence, and then a polite 
applause advanced in waves down the avenue. The 
President leaned forward in his limousine and removed 
his hat to acknowledge the greeting, and it was ap- 
parent that Mexico has a strong, intelligent-looking 
man at least, as its chief executive. 

Mr. William Niven, a charming old Scotch-Amer- 
ican mineralogist and archeologist of Tampico, had 
given me a letter of introduction to Professor Mena, 
head of the archeological department of the National 
Museum, and had whetted my interest in the ancient 
civilizations of Mexico in Mr. Niven’s own studio. 
The letter gained me prompt admission to the depart- 
ment office, where I was very courteously received and 
told in good English that the Professor was expected 
at any moment but could certainly be found in a class 
hour late that afternoon. I failed to return to meet 
the distinguished gentleman, but appreciated the kind- 
ly courtesy which greeted me. In the museum were 
many curious relics of the civilizations which have 
Jong baffled the anthropologists to explain. The 
Aztec ‘‘calendar stone,” altars on which human hearts 
had been offered, idols, incense burners, images, were 
in profusion, some seeming to indicate Burmese, Mon- 
golian, and Egyptian as well as the typical Indian 
motif. All this prepared me for a fuller enjoyment of 
strangely carved ruins, and the pyramids which the 
Aztecs found to be ancient and deserted, at what is 
now known as San Juan Teotihuacan. Mexico holds 
much of interest to the archeologist. 

There is much of the curious and much of the 
beautiful to be seen in this ancient city, from the 
“National Pawn Shop” where it is evidenced that the 
first thing some folks think of pawning when in need 
of money is the bath tub, to Chapultepec, where, in the 
midst of a glorious park, high on a rocky eminence 
rises the summer residence of the President of Mexico. 
Chapultepec, like almost every nook and corner near 
Mexico City, has a wild romantic history dating from 
the Aztecs down to modern times. Once this was an 
island surrounded by the now restricted waters of the 
salt Lake Texcoco, on which Montezuma II trans- 
formed an ancient fortress into a luxurious summer 
residence for himself and his harem. The Spanish 
turned the site to their own uses, and again in 1847 
United States troops stormed the place. 

Visiting churches at various times of day was one 
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of my regular diversions. The cathedral I found was 
closed to the public. Visitors might climb the tower, 
but that was all. No others were closed, except occa- 
sionally at noon—siesta time. Almost always there 
was a man in charge, responsible to the “‘Committee 
of Ten,’ who had been designated as custodians under 
the government regulations—rarely a woman. No 
priests or nuns were to be seen; a few may be in hiding. 
At the Church of San Francisco, the official notice 
bearing the ten signatures was still on the door. It 
was Sunday morning at about 10.30. I tried to 
question a friendly, well-dressed gentleman about the 
notice. He glared at it, grunted, and stamped into 
the church without an attempt at answering. I fol- 
lowed him in, and noticed over the urn a hastily pen- 
ciled notice reading “‘Agua Benedita’’—holy water. 
This was the first I had seen in Mexico. This church 
was happily free of the hideous bloody images and the 
gaudy display of tinsel and artificial flowers. The 
interior was simple, chaste and restful. A more cul- 
tivated class of people worshiped here, and there were 
about a hundred of them, including three or four more 
humbly clothed. A dozen or so conducted their pri- 
vate devotions; the rest were responding to and join- 
ing with some one who was reading a service. Who? 
At first it was impossible to tell, but shortly I noticed 
a middle-aged man—inconspicuously the lay leader 
of some eighty or ninety people. The atmosphere 
seemed tense, nervous, yet determined and sincerely 
religious. They were without a priest—timid, some- 
what, as they felt their way “unguided,”’ and perhaps 
fearful of any stranger who might find them thus en- 
gaged. : 

Historically the Church of San Francisco is one 
of the most interesting in Mexico. It was founded by 
Franciscan friars in 1524 and built largely of materials 
taken from the ruined altar mound of an Aztec war 
god. Here Fray Pedro de Gante, a sincerely devoted 
and useful friar, labored, and here Cortez heard mass. 
It became a vast establishment and the center of a 
great power. About the main church clustered eleven 
chapels and there were three hundred cells for the 
Franciscans. All this is changed, for this first order 
to gain a foothold in Mexico was the first to feel the 
wrath of the liberal government. A conspiracy against 
President Comonfort was discovered here. The order 
was temporarily suppressed, and a street was 
cut through the great property. Later in 1861 all 
religious orders were suppressed, their property na- 
tionalized and much of it was sold. The money is 
said to have been divided) among orphan asylums, 
hospitals and schools. For many years devout Catho- 
lics would not use the street cut through the church 
grounds. 
sion of one of the chapels. 

Immediately adjoining was the Church of San 
Felipe de Jesus. To this come the “‘aristocrats,’’ to 
worship in the gorgeously decorated, cold, formal 
interior. A service here was in progress. It was 
after eleven o’clock, and again a man seated with a 
group of people was reading the service. The words 
must have been unintelligible even to accustomed 
ears. The immaculately dressed lay leader read in 
perfunctory fashion. Two women, lighting little oil 
lamps at the main altar, gossiped unheard, but were 
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Protestants eventually came into posses- 
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These people seemed not 
But this is not unknown in 


very much in evidence. 
very much in earnest. 
the United States. 

One week-day evening just after five o’clock, I 
happened into a little church on the Ave. de los Hombres 
Ilustres. Just average folk worshiped here, and there 
were a half dozen beggars at the door. A woman 
dressed expensively in black, seemingly not entirely 
“at home” here, was conducting a service for per- 
haps thirty devotees. This began to look like a “‘sys- 
tem”’ planned to keep folks coming to their churches— 
those educated and capable of reading a service 
were drawn into service. This good woman cast 
slightly apprehensive side glances in my direction at 
first, but as I settled quietly into place she went on 
confidently as before. Women entered leading groups 
of children. Men, probably homeward bound from 
work, hurried in, performed their devotions and then 
went on their way. Mexico is religious, even though 
it may be said that, in some respects, religion and 
morality are “not always on speaking terms.” 

To most people one of the disgusting features of 
the Roman Church in Mexico is the gross miracle 
stories which have been propagated and spread among 
the ignorant, superstitious people, but not alone 
among these. At the Church of Jesus the Nazarene, 
according to T. Phillip Terry, duly recorded in the 
church records and sworn to by priests, is the story that 
in 1732 during an earthquake the much adored image 
of Jesus became transformed and bled so freely from 
the wound in its side that a sheet was necessary to 
catch the flow. The sheet, said to be still preserved, 
was later found to be covered with small red crosses. 
This image became such a revenue producer that it 
was found very convenient to procure one of the 
Virgin, about which was spun an equally improbable 
story. At another church the oil from the lamps is 
said to have miraculous healing powers, and formerly 
when the lights were extinguished the oil remaining 
was distributed among the eager people. 

But perhaps the most outstandingly successful 
miracle-object is the painting of the Virgin in the 
Collegiate Church at Guadalupe-Hildalgo. And, in 
brief, this is its story. On the morning of Dec. 9, 
1531, Juan Diego, a recently converted Indian, was 
hurrying to mass, when in a blaze of glorious colors 
and with heavenly music there appeared the first of a 
series of visions of the Virgin. Juan was instructed to 
tell the Bishop that the Virgin desired a chapel built 
at that spot. The Bishop needed better evidence; 
watchers reported that Juan disappeared from their 
sight at a certain spot. The outcome was that Juan 
at length appeared before the Bishop with miraculous 
roses in his mantle as a token from the Virgin, and when 
the roses were taken up, it was found that a marvelous 
representation of the Virgin had appeared on the 
mantle. With pious hands the Bishop removed the 
garment. Delirious joy and enthusiasm spread, 
and the crowds which came to view the miracle be- 
came so great that it was transferred to the Cathedral 
at Mexico City till the chapel could be built. Friars 
elsewhere became envious, and soon Mexico is said to 
have had an epidemie of similar miracles delivered to 
humble Indians. But that at Guadalupe became the 
chief object of. veneration throughout all Mexico. 
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Attempts were made to secure Papal recognition, 
which was not granted, however, till after the Virgin 
was reported to have stopped a plague, and not till 
1754 by a Papal bull. This was two hundred and 
twenty-three years after the supposed event. 

As one enters the great church, he is impressed 
with the unusual simplicity and dignity. The usual 
gruesome images, cheap tinsels and- glass “‘coffins” 
are not in evidence. On the walls are huge mural 
painting depicting incidents of the miracle. Before 
the altar, just inside the rail, is a kneeling figure of 
marble representing the Archbishop who conceived 
the idea of “crowning the Virgin.”” (The crown itself 
weighs thirty pounds and with its jewels is said to be 
worth over eight hundred thousand pesos.) The pic- 
ture occupies the center of the altar, high above the 
floor. It is but dimly visible throughout its length of 
six feet. But this is the focus of all religious imagina- 
tion throughout all Mexico. Again and again in other 
churches the legend is cultivated by paintings of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. 

Not far away is the Chapel of the Well—a church 
built over a carbonated spring which tradition avers 
sprang from beneath the feet of the Virgin as she 
appeared before Juan Diego to present the miracu- 
lous roses. Hundreds of bottles of this water are 
carried away by the credulous because of the sup- 
posed miraculous healing powers. Fashionable ladies 
served as mason helpers in the building of the chapel. 

It may be said that, after all, such superstitions 
are common to the history of the Roman Church. 
True, no doubt, but here they lend support to the 
charge that the people of Mexico have been held 
under the sway of ignorance and superstition. At 
least the ignorance and superstitions of the great 
masses of Mexico constitute a great problem. There 
are Indian tribes, too, which conceal their pagan be- 
liefs and rites in the Catholic ceremonies, and some 
tribes have not yet been fully conquered. The ob- 
stacles to enlightenment seem almost insurmountable, 
but with good courage the government is at work. 
Up to six years of schooling is required for each child, 
and more schools are being established to make the 
fulfilment of the law possible. Rural schools are com- 
monly seen. At Mexico City, I visited the School of 
Engineering. Here a thousand young men are at 
work fitting themselves to be of service to the new 
Mexico. 

It was a five and a half day continuous journey 
back to Connecticut. Through Mexico and Texas 
there was much that was different to make the trip 
a pleasure. The native vendors, mountains half 
concealed in clouds, and Mexicans en route via Pull- 
man to tour the United States, all contributed. At 
intervals shattered stone buildings could be seen, and 
often near by a railroad-tie or thatched-pole hut. 
Earthquakes! The thatched hut, especially, would 
not crush its inmates when it fell. At the border town 
Laredo, one could not yet be sure that he was in the 
United States—Mexicans everywhere. And then the 
endless stretches of Texas. As far as the eye could 
see, there were the brush-covered prairies reaching 
to where the sky began. New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Washington, New York—home! And I sha'l be glad 
to go again, to our own Southland, and to Mexico. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 
The clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 
And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew! 


For the stern discipline, in harmony with Thy 
love and Thy wisdom, O saving God, we give Thee 
thanks. Be Thou our Teacher, our Mentor, our never- 
failing Friend. Withhold no rod that is necessary for 
our education and our emancipation. When we are 
stubborn, be Thou severe with us, and when we are 
rebellious deal with us according to our deepest need. 
We rejoice exceedingly in the relentlessness of Thy 
love, which is the warrant for our all-inclusive faith. 
May Thy will more and more be done in us and 
through us and by us. Amen. 


Monday 
“Father of all!’ he urges his strong plea, 
“Thou lovest all: Thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee! 


“All souls are Thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art there. 


“Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still.” 


We call Thee ‘‘Father,’’ for we have no higher 
symbolism than that of the ideal parenthood. Yet 
we well know that the noblest human father can but 
dimly suggest Thy tenderness, Thy devotion, Thy 
persistent will to bless. Thus it is that when we seem 
to be lost we know that we have Thy arms as our 
refuge; so it is that even when we seem to be hopeless 
we continue to hope. Because we have faith in Thee 
we have faith in every child of Thy love. Because 
we believe that even if our earthly fathers and mothers 
should desert us, Thou wouldst take us up, we have 
courage to struggle on to victory against those sins 
that do so easily beset us. Amen. 


Tuesday 


Call him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 
Whatever in love’s name is truly done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one 

Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 

Is not against him labors for our Lord. 

When he, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

For love’s sweet service, sought the sister’s door, 
One saw the heavenly, one the human, guest, 
But who shall say which loved the Master best? 


Father of all men, help us to keep ourselves 
broad of mind and gentle of heart. Thy world is 
vast! Our human vision is narrow! Even the wisest 


can learn but the first letters in the great alphabet of 
truth. May we, in great humility, seek for Thy reve- 
lations wherever they may be found, earnestly hoping 
for ever-enlarging manifestations of Thy love. May 
we fear no heresy except the heresy of arrogance and 
selfish life. And evermore may we show our faith by 
our works. Amen. 


Wednesday 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 


We rejoice, O Infinite Father, in our sublime 
faith that, amid all the changes of this temporal exis- 
tence, some facts, the supremely important facts, 
are eternal. In Thy unchanging love and in Thy 
invincible wisdom we have hope and power. Help us 
to think of ourselves as great with the dignity that 
comes with immortal life. Privileged to live forever, 
may we now: begin to live wisely and well. And in 
those seasons of grief when we are denied the smiles 
and the hand-clasps of those whom we have held 
most dear, may we be strengthened and comforted by 
the knowledge that for Thy children no death can 
be real and no loss can be permanent. Amen. 


Thursday 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Eternal Goodness, we found our faith upon Thy 
presence and Thy power. The problems of life are 
too complex for our solution and the burdens of life 
are too heavy for our bearing. We thank Thee for 
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the knowledge that we are not required of our own 
thought to solve all problems, and that we are not re- 
quired of our own strength to bear all burdens. By 
the reinforcement of Thy grace we become more than 
conquerors. Father, we trust where we can not see. 
Father, with courage and serenity we await the ful- 
‘fillment of Thy perfect law. Amen. 


Friday 
All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track;— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back;— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good;— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

O Thou who dost understand us altogether and 
who art more eager to bestow Thy good gifts than we 
ever can be to receive, help us now to gain a new 
clarity of thought and a new devotion to the highest 
ends of life. May we set our affections upon those 
things that are worthy of our interest and labor. And 
then, having earned enlightenment, may we more and 


more understand Thy Providence of love. By a rea- 
soned faith in Thee may we be sustained in the hour 
of trial, inspired in the hour of duty, protected in the 
hour of temptation and made glad in the hour of 
victory. Amen. 


Saturday 
To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest angel gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 
Or give us back our lost again; 
And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


‘There’s quiet in the angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance. 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


O Father wise and good, we take to our hearts 
the saying of Thy seer and servant, ‘‘He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’”’ Sometimes we are like little 
children, unwilling to wait even a moment for the ful- 
fillment of our hopes. Sometimes we demand that in- 
stantaneously Thou shalt give us the complete reve- 
lation and the absolute joy. O grant unto us wisdom, 
our Father, that we may not be impatient with the 
Infinite. Ever may we do our utmost in Thy service, 
and then may we be content that Thy will may be 
done in Thy way and in Thy time. Amen. 


The selections this week are from John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the sweet Quaker poet whose home was at Amesbury, Mass. 


The New Society of Nations 


SHE visit of Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford, 
3| England, to the United States in connection 
with his lectureship at Harvard, has made*it 

2284} possible for him to talk to various organiza- 
fone about the League of Nations, a name, he says, 
he does not like, preferring the French form of the 
title, “Society of Nations.”’ His most important ad- 
dresses have been delivered before the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Nov. 1, and to the Boston branch of the 
same organization at the University Club, Nov. 19. 
Since 1923 Professor Murray has been president of 
the League of Nations Union of Great Britain. He 
holds the chair of Greek at Oxford and is best known 
in the United States for his translations of Greek plays 
into exquisite English verse. 

At the Boston dinner, Prof. Bliss Perry presided 
and made an admirable introductory address: 

“We have just celebrated,” said he, ‘‘the sad- 
dest Armistice Day since the World War. The mes- 
sage we had from Kansas City could hardly be called 
a trumpet call to battle for a good cause. A dis- 
covery we have made is the strength of isolationist 
sentiment in this country. Most of us have under- 
estimated the strength of that sentiment. A reason 
for sadness is that we fail to recognize a good side to 
the isolationist feeling. With the majority it has its 
root in a good feeling and not a bad. 

“In our disappointment over the progress of our 


cause we need to remember a saying of Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, who occupied so long the chair Professor 
Murray now honors. He once said: ‘We can not be 
beaten partly because we can not believe we will be 
beaten.’ 

““We remember also the famous remark of Count 
Keyserling, ‘Unattainable ideals, in the long run, 
prove the best.’ 

“We need a leader in the public affairs of the 
United States who dares look not at the immediate 
dangers and obstacles but at the ultimate goal. 
Sometime we may get a leader like Farragut: ‘Damn 
the torpedoes. Full steam ahead.’ 

“We are to listen to-night to a man who has 
made sacrifices of time and strength for the cause 
which brings us together. We honor him for himself 
and because he represents a nation which is doing 
its part, and more than its part, in bearing the stag- 
gering burdens of humanity. Whatever we think 
about our country’s record in recent years in interna- 
tional relations—and we do not propose to criticise 
the land we love in the presence of our guests—we 
have one mind about Professor Murray and the 
record of his country.” 

Professor Murray in part spoke as follows: 

“T want to look at the broad lines of the de- 
velopment of the League of Nations. The League is 
a success. If you are working for the League you are 
on the winning side. The League was started by 
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great liberal thinkers, by just the kind who now are 
out of office. 

“In Great Britain we have in power to-day Bald- 
win and Chamberlain, in France Poincare and Briand, 
in Germany Stresemann and Hindenburg. All be- 
lieve in the League and work with it. When we 
started the League did we not tremble for it when a 
day should come when men would come into power 
who did not favor it? That day has come, and the 
League is too strong to be ignored. 

“T think it likely that Signor Mussolini would 
prefer a world in which there was no League. 

“The Prime Minister of Serbia gave this striking 
testimony: ‘At first we did not like the League. 
Then we got into trouble and found we had knocked 
our heads against something very hard. Now we 
look upon the League as our best friend.’ 

“At the close of the World War General Wilson 
wrote a book in which he pointed out that there were 
thirteen places in the world where war was likely to 
break out—three or four within a year. For eight 
years the League has kept the peace. In six crises 
where war threatened the League was able to act 
and to put an end to war. 

“The League never used foree—never fired a 
gun, never threatened force. 

“T think it is perfectly clear that the idea of the 
League of Nations is right. I am not going to argue 
that. On the other hand, the name is clearly wrong. 
The name has led to many misunderstandings. A 
League of Nations suggests at once something like 
an alliance, and you will find among people who mis- 
understand the nature of the League, that a large 
number dislike it because they think it is an alliance. 
The French name is much better—Societe des Nations 
—and that is the real idea, that nations should form 
a society. 

“Now, the opposition to that idea is the old, and 
I venture to say the really obsolete, idea of the sov- 
ereign, independent state. Anybody who worships 
that curious abstraction will always be quoting it 
against the League of Nations and any sort of influence 
on the part of one nation to try to make another 
more friendly. There is no such thing any longer in 
existence in the civilized world as an absolutely in- 
dependent sovereign state. As soon as you make a 
treaty, you limit your freedom in the future, but we 
all want to make treaties. We make more and more 
treaties every year. It is an absolute sign of civiliza- 
tion to make treaties and an absolute rejection of 
civilization to refuse to make them. 

“Well now, what’s the conception of this Society? 
I think it is that nations, through their representa- 
tives of course, should meet, should associate, should 
co-operate. They should meet whenever there is 
anything to be done. They should associate normally. 
They should co-operate whenever they have some 
great end in common. And, of course, the interests 
which nations have in common are increasing year by 
year, increasing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
things which we can not do alone which we can do as 
soon as we sit together around a table. The mere 
fact of meeting prevents misunderstandings. If you 
merely shoot notes at each other across frontiers, 
and the recipient of the note studies it and draws up 
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an exceedingly careful and clever answer and shoots 
that back, you can misunderstand each other to your 
heart’s content and go on misunderstanding almost 
forever. When you sit down—you as reasonable, 
sensible men—when you sit down around a table 
and talk the thing over, then you can come to an agree- 
ment. 

“Some people will say: ‘Yes, the League of Na- 
tions’ habit of sitting together and talking things 
over does remove misunderstandings. It does not 
touch real differences of vital interest and, after all, 
there are definite clashes of interest between nations 
which can only, so they say, be solved by war.’ 

“What’s our answer to that? I must say I feel 
quite sure in my own mind that among civilized na- 
tions there may be differences of interest, but there is 
no difference of interest so great that it is worth a 
war between civilized nations. 

“T can not imagine any difference which would 
not be settled more in the interests of both parties 
concerned by being handed over to some specially 
designed tribunal for settlement than by any war 
however successful. No war pays. No war pays 
either party. That is the lesson that we have been 
learning all through the nineteenth century, and which 
we have learned surely never to forget again in the 
Great War. 

“Now, how does the League actually do its 
work in the way of settlement of differences? I think 
there are three points that one can notice. First of all, 
the disputants—the people who have the dispute— 
meet together, not alone so that it is merely two clash- 
ing parties that are present, but they meet at a table 
together with friends, friends to both parties, who 
are neutrals, and disinterested in the dispute; so that 
all the edges are softened at every point, and there is 
felt to some extent the influence of people who have 
good-will to both and who want the thing settled. 

“Then you are working in Geneva with all the 
Secretariat around you. I-am sure those of you who 
know the Secretariat will agree with me in saying that 
they are a remarkably clever set of people, who have 
not only their own national good-will, but a definite 
professional interest in getting the dispute settled. 
It is a disgrace to them if a dispute goes on. Itisa 
triumph for them if they can get it settled. 

“Then there is another thing that I have noticed, 
and that I think every one who has been at the 
League several years running will agree about—that 
even in the few cases where there is a dispute which 
has not been settled, where you can not get the two 
disputants to agree on anything, you will find that the 
second year it is rather less acute, and the third year 


it is still less acute; that even if you do not find a 


satisfactory solution, the bitterness of feeling and the 
keenness of opposition gradually die out. I remember 
quite well one particular incident when there was very 
bitter feeling between two small countries, Serbia and 
Albania. The first year the Serbs and the Albanians 
would not speak to each other. They disliked being 
at the same table. They never addressed their re- 
marks to each other. They bristled when they met 
each other in the passage. I think it was toward the 
end of the second year that this incident took place. 
The chief Albanian was a person whom perhaps some 
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of you know, Bishop Noli. The Serb was the well- 
known historian, Stanoyevitch, and I saw Stanoye- 
vitch pat Bishop Noli on the shoulder and say, ‘ Noli 
me tangere.’ 

“Now, there is a second point. When you meet 
in this way differences will turn up and, of course, 
you will want them settled in some fair and legal man- 
ner. You must have a law and, as we all know, thanks 
very largely to the ingenuity and hard work of Mr. 


' Elihu Root, the International Court has been estab- 


lished in a very satisfactory way. 

“Now, I want to say a word or so about the 
International Court—not about a particular burning 
question which is now in all our minds, but quite 
apart from that. In the first place, there were very 
many difficulties in setting up that Court, and I will 
mention one. You have judges taken from a large 
number of different nations, admirable people, edch 
knowing the system of law in his own country; but the 
systems of law are often markedly different. There is 
a common law which you and we share; there is the 
Roman law, the Dutch law, and varying others; there 
is the code Napoleon; there is the German code. There 
is, different from all those, the Moslem law, because 
of course, you must have a Moslem judge if you have 
a Moslem nation in the League. There is the law 
of the Far East, which I believe has been affected by 
the others. ‘How in the world,’ anybody might say, 
‘how in the world is the Court to administer a law 
in which everybody will agree when it has that jumble 
of different systems?’ Exceedingly difficult theoretic 
argument. I don’t know how to answer it in theory. 
The answer is in fact—all the same the Court works. 

“The Court has given now all together seventeen 
decisions. I remember Lord Reading, who was then 
Chief Justice of England, expressing a disbelief in the 
Court on two grounds. He said: ‘I should like to 
believe in this sort of thing, but, in the first place, I 
do not believe that any judge will ever give a verdict 
against his own nation. Secondly, your Court has 
no force behind it, and I do not wish it to have a force. 
I do not believe that a great nation will obey the 
Court if a decision is given against it.’ Having said 
this, Lord Reading went off to India and governed 
India exceedingly well for some five years. When he 
eame back a friend of mine went to him and said, 
‘What about the Court?’ In the meantime you found 
seventeen decisions had been given. Inalarge number 
of those cases particular judges had given decisions 
against their own country, notably in the dispute be- 
tween France and England. A French judge was 
Vice-President of the Court and decided on the 
British side. In all, the seventeen decisions had in- 
cluded decisions against every great nation in the 
League, with the exception of Japan. We have not 
given a decision against Japan yet. Every one of 
them had been obeyed without question. Lord Read- 


_ ing looked at these facts and said, ‘Well, I was wrong, 


and I am convinced.’ 

“Now to the third point. This Society of Na- 
tions meeting around the table wants not merely to 
have a law that it can, if necessary, appeal to, it also 
must have certain special covenants, certain special 
agreements made, and must have some sanction be- 
hind those agreements. Here we come to the most 
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difficult part of the League’s work. You will notice 
in the Covenant as it was originally drawn up, the 
agreements were as little exacting as they well could 
be. Naturally, the associated nations, if they were to 
form a society at all, must not suddenly make war on 
each other. There is just the agreement that before 
going to war on any dispute, you bring‘it up, lay it on 
the table and give a reasonable time to get it settled. 
There is the further agreement that if the Council is 
unanimous in taking some particular view, you must 
not oppose that view. You have to give way. That’s 
the very minimum of a covenant that could be made, 
I think. What was the sanction? What weapon was 
the League to use in order to enforce the observance of 
peace? 

“You will find that it had two weapons. One it 
uses constantly, and it is a weapon that has proved 
effective beyond anything that we ventured to hope. 
That is the mere weapon of publicity. Before the 
League you could have the sort of thing going on that 
habitually went on in the Balkans, when Russia and 
Austria were using various small nations as pawns, 
egging them on against each other, producing wars, 
producing incidents and intrigue in its most disgust- 
ing form. And all that went on because there was no 
means by which you could suddenly bring it into pub- 
lic light. Now, in the League you can bring anything 
of that sort at once into light. 

“Now, there is one other weapon. Supposing 
publicity does not answer, what was the last weapon 
in the armor of the League? This is a point that I 
think is sometimes misunderstood. It was the per- 
fectly natural and inevitable weapon. It was the 
least you could do, and at the same time perhaps 
the most effective thing you could do. It was that 
the law-abiding members, the people who kept their 
covenant and kept the peace, cut off all communica- 
tion with the peace breaker. 

“Well, if you think it over philosophically, that 
is the appropriate punishment, the appropriate weapon 
against a nation that tries to murder its neighbors—a 
nation that does not act in the Society of Nations like 
a member of the Society. That is the way in which 
Article 16 was drawn up, and the intention was ab- 
solutely to avoid war. At the end of the Great War 
the economic blockade was in force, and had proved 
to be a perfectly irresistible weapon. 

“A great danger to the League is the overthrow 
of parliamentary government in Italy, Spain and 
possibly Poland. 

“The Fascist movement means the substitution 
of force for agreement. The League means the sub- 
stitution of reasoned agreement for force. 

“Suppose the worst that we can conceive of should 
happen to the League. Suppose in some great world 
war the League should be destroyed. The first thing 
men would do when that war ended would be to start 
building another League. 

“T can not conceive of any greater service to 
which a man or woman can give up his or her life 
than the service of the cause represented here to-night. 

“T can not conceive of any greater happiness 
for an individual or a nation than to serve a cause 
which may not be victorious within an individual 
life-time but which is bound to win in the end.” 
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Close of the Pittsburgh Conference 


)) ITH nearly a hundred different meetings 
4! held in and about Pittsburgh during the 
N| week, the World Alliance for Interna- 
DONG tional Friendship through the Churches 
se its ‘““Good-Will Congress” Sunday, Nov. 18, 
about fifty principal speakers having taken part. 

While the Congress revealed a deep interest in 
securing international peace, it soon became apparent 
that there was no desire on the part of its leaders to 
“put over” any particular program, regardless of the 
opinions of others who were equally sincere, but 
who had arrived at conclusions of their own. 

Definite programs were presented—indeed, com- 
mittees had been at work for many months preparing 
statements based largely upon principles arrived at 
during the Chicago meeting of the Alliance half a 
year ago, but special efforts were made to have present 
at the Pittsburgh meeting those who shared other 
views, in order to make possible a wide discussion of 
these opinions. 

It also was apparent that the World Alliance is 
not a so-called ‘‘Pacifist”’ organization. It does not 
adhere to a “‘peace-at-any-price” program. It prob- 
ably has lost the friendship and sympathy of some of 
those who will not have anything to do with war no 
matter what the provocation. But neither does the 
Alliance piously defend war as a national necessity. 

Its main purpose is to develop such a spirit of 
friendship among the nations—based upon mutual 
understanding, and with a full recognition of the 
economic and political factors which separate na- 
tions—that old-time hatreds will disappear and a 
deeper feeling of brotherhood will prevail. 

William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who is a member of the World Al- 
liance Committee but who was prevented from at- 
tending the meeting, sent a communication in which 
he said: ‘‘Unadjusted differences grow into causes of 
wars. If there is a will for peace and the machinery 
for dealing with such problems we have at least an 
alternative to war. We learned through the ex- 
periences of the World War that it is not enough to 
have an emotional desire for peace and an intellectual 
conviction that combat is not a very efficient way to 
settle differences of opinion. We learned the terrible 
waste resulting from applying our increased informa- 
tion to perfecting machinery for war destruction. 
We learned the terrible dissipation of moral and 
spiritual power to the promotion of war purposes. 
These experiences show us the paramount necessity 
of establishing the agencies that shall maintain peace. 

Dr. William P. Merrill of New York, discussing 
America’s responsibility and method for international 
co-operation, gave seven reasons why America can 
not honorably escape such responsibility. He enum- 
erated the prosperous condition of America as com- 
pared with an exhausted, debt-laden world; the 
necessity for America’s own commercial and moral 
interest to put her strength into world service; our 
indebtedness to other nations because of what they 
have contributed to our own prosperity; the history, 
traditions and ideals of America, which call upon us 


to lead in securing world peace; our aloofness from the 
great co-operative undertakings of other nations 
making imperative our own moral obligation to use 
every available opportunity to co-operate with other 
nations; the present state of feeling towards America 
on the part of other nations, and the need to do our 
utmost to dispel such feelings; and finally, the fact 
that we have no axes to grind and are less subject 
than others to the suspicion of ulterior motives. 

A committee appointed to report on the aims 
of the World Alliance reminded the Congress that in 
the past twelve years the Alliance had done much in 
thirty-five countries to displace suspicion and hatred 
by understanding and good-will, and that through 
the World Alliance persons of varying faiths and 
points of view have been, and are, able to unite in 
the promotion of international friendship. 

Discussing the program for the future, the com- 
mittee insisted that war should no longer be used for 
the settlement of controversies between nations; that 
membership of the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is an immediately 
practicable step for co-operation in the settlement 
of disputes between nations on the basis of law instead 
of war, and calling upon the President to continue 
negotiations toward such membership; that there 
must be a rapid extension of arbitration agreements 
and allied forms of peaceful settlement among Euro- 
pean countries, and calling for the full co-operation of 
our own government in such actions; that world or- 
ganization is necessary as a substitute for the war 
system and that the League of Nations be recognized 
as such an organization; that the problem of disarm- 
ament waits for its full and adequate solution upon 
the outlawing of war; that without raising the ques- 
tion of the expediency of maintaining an adequate 
military and naval defense so long as the war system 
lasts, we should oppose any tendency which puts undue 
emphasis on militarism in education; that believing 
that all organized and accepted apparatus for peace 
must be supplemented and safeguarded by the 
process of education, the Congress was asked to 
commend the organizations which have set them- 
selves to this task. 

The methods whereby these aims were to be 
promoted were, briefly, as follows: 


First: To continue and to enlarge the attempt to bring to- 
gether diverse groups in the peace movement for the purpose of 
finding a common program which all can endorse and promote. 

Second: To explore with other church and secular bodies 
having a program of international co-operation the possibility 
of organizing local branches of the peace movement so that 
adequate facilities may be provided for integrating all peace 
groups locally as well as nationally. 

Third: To foster small international conferences to discuss 
questions of vital importance to all the national groups concerned. 

Fourth: To stimulate in local churches discussion groups on 
questions of international importance looking towards more 
intelligent support of measures making for peace. 

Fifth: To co-operate with student groups in promoting dis- 
cussion of questions vitally affecting the interests of youth. 

Sixth: To increase efforts looking towards the exchange of 
speakers between this and other countries. 


; 
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Seventh: To continue emphasis upon ‘Field Days,” but to 
conserve their value wherever possible by permanent local 
organization and plans for further study. 

Eighth: To create, through the channels now in existence, a 
publie opinion which will exert all possible pressure upon the 
Senate to ratify the Poison Gas Protocol advocated by the State 
Department and the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Ninth: To urge the President of the United States, through 
letter, telegram, petition and resolution, to continue negotia- 
tions with the other Powers on the question of reservations to 
_ the entrance of the United States into the Permanent Court of 
International Justice until some favorable solution can be 
reached. 

Tenth: To create public opinion to the end that the govern- 
ment of the United States call an international economic con- 
ference for the consideration of the inter-allied debts with a view 
_ to trading off the debts due the United States for a quid pro quo 
in the shape of a general world settlement involving a reduc- 
tion of reparations, a reduction of all inter-allied debts and a 
reduction of armaments. 


Summing up the working program of the World 
Alliance, Fred B. Smith, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, emphasized the following points: 

We are called upon to extend this message to a 
much wider geographical area. 

We have a mandate to promote all that is good 
in all the best constructive methods for advancing 
World Peace. 

We have a peculiar emphasis in the civic, fra- 
ternal and commercial organizations of the country. 

We must continue to preach the doctrine that 
the Will of God and the highest welfare is Peace and 
not War. 


* * * 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 


Ariton, a little town in the hill country of southern Alabama, 
was the hospitable host to the Alabama Universalist Convention 
on the occasion of its twenty-sixth annual meeting. Thirty-one 
delegates representing seven churches were in attendance. Seven 
ministers participated in the program. The largest congregation 
assembled Sunday morning, when one hundred and fifty persons 
heard a sermon by the Rev. Lyman Ward, D. D., whose text was 
the second verse of the 19th Psalm. 

The convention opened with a service of praise on Thursday 
evening, conducted by the State Superintendent. Following the 
appointment of the committees, a sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, Secretary of the General Convention, on 
“Fundamentals of Liberal Religion.’’ As the delegates from a 
distance were slow in arriving, the Friday program was changed, 
so that the discussion of the Sunday schools and the young 
people’s work was introduced in the morning, and the business 
of the convention was discussed in the afternoon. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the past year had been the most important 
financially that the Convention had experienced. The total 
amount received was $2,809.97. The expenditures totaled $2,340.- 
35, leaving a balance of $469.52. The permanent funds were 
increased by $903.80. Reports showed that the interest in all the 
active churches is well-sustained, that the year had been a busy 
one, and that the conditions of the various churches were, on the 
whole, healthy. By vote of the Convention the Superintendent’s 
report was deferred to the evening session. He was able to re- 
port visits to all but three of the churches, sermons, addresses and 
talks numbering 183, generous collections by the churches visited, 
meetings continuing through periods of three days or more at 
several places, and a total of twenty-five new members received. 
Five of these were received at Brewton by the Rev. H. T. Crump- 
ton, and one at Garland by the Rey. A. G. Strain. 

Following the Superintendent’s report was the occasional 


sermon by the Rev. A. G. Strain. Mr. Strain was received into 
the Universalist Church by his father during the ’80’s, and was 
ordained at Rockwell, Ga., by D. B. Clayton in 1883. His 
sermon was filled with recollections of a long and difficult min- 
istry, and was a statement of his determination to carry on to the 
very end. Many old friends of the preacher were in the audience, 
Mr. Strain having preached at Ariton for several years. 

The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Find amounted to 
$84.80, and was the largest received directly from the churches 
and members of this Convention, due to the introduction of a 
new plan for its collection. 

A new face among the ministers of the South was that of the 
Rey. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Scott preached a 
very acceptable sermon Friday morning and created a very 
favorable impression. Saturday morning the devotional period 
was in charge of Dr. Lyman Ward. Reports of committees were 
received, and were followed by an inspiring address by the Rev. 
George E. Patterson, D. D., Field Representative of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Patterson urged greater co-opera- 
tion among liberals in religion to insure growth and influence in 
the South. He also reported the recent meeting of Religious 
Liberals at Nashville. The Rev. Roger F. Etz presented the 
Five Year Program, and, later, delivered the sermon for the 
morning. 

The afternoon was devoted to the annual convention of the 
Woman’s Missionary Association of Alabama, and Mr. Etz pre- 
sented the Japan Mission. The Rev. Ladie Rowlett presented 
home mission work and methods, and the Rev. Helene Ulrich 
delivered a short talk stressing the importance of intelligent effort 
in our church work and our missionary undertakings. Mrs. 
Rowlett, having spent three weeks in visiting various churches 
in Alabama, was able to announce the reorganization of two mis- 
sionary associations and the organization of one new association. 
Officers elected: President, Mrs. J. G. McGowin; vice-president, 
Mrs. George A. Gay; secretary, Miss Katherine Cordell; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Burruss McFall. 

Following the adjournment of the woman’s meeting, the 
Alabama Convention resumed business, and Dr. Lyman Ward 
read the recommendations. These stressed the need for better 
organization of local churches, more care in the preparation of 
individuals for church membership, the importance of encourag- 
ing our Southern young people to study for the ministry, the 
value of the Sunday schools, and several other matters dealing 
with the work of the church. The committee recommended that 
the State Superintendent give half his time to state work and 
half to the church at Camp Hill. A budget amounting to $3,205 
was accepted by the Convention. 

At 6.30 the delegates were entertained by the Ariton church 
in the high school auditorium. The room is a very pleasant 
place to meet, and tables covered with white cloths and bright 
silver and adorned by vases of beautiful roses, cosmos and other 
flowers added to the attractiveness of the place. A barbecue 
prepared by experts (our Ariton people prepare one each week 
for the assistance of the school) awaited the hungry people. 
The State Superintendent presided, and old-fashioned songs, im- 
promptu speeches, and cheers for the hospitality of our enter- 
tainers provided amusement, instruction, and fellowship. 

The Sunday services were opened at 10 o’clock with the 
sessions of the Sunday school. A Y. P. C. U. was organized dur- 
ing the interim between the meeting of the school and the opening 
of the church service. At 11 o’clock the Rev. Helene Ulrich 
presided and the final sermon of the Convention was delivered 
by Dr. Ward. The communion service brought the Convention 
to a close. It was the unanimous opinion of those present that 
the 1926 Convention was the most harmonious that had been 
held for years, that real progress had been made during the past 
twelve months, and the outlook for the future was bright. The 
Superintendent stated that the membership of the various 
churches was approximately six hundred, and that more than 
1,000 people were directly interested in our churches. Numeri- 
cally, financially and spiritually the Universalist Church in Ala- 
bama is in the best condition that it has ever been able to report. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PASS IT ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If you hear of a good idea, pass it on. If all the Leader’s 
readers would do this we might all learn how to make our churches 
more successful. 

In this part of Missouri we have a good many Baptist 
churches in rural communities. The preachers, as a rule, have 
had no schooling outside the rural schools, nor have their parish- 
ioners, so they get along pretty well together. 

Whatever they may lack in education, they are not lacking 
in zeal, and the more “‘liberal’’ churches might learn something 
from them. 

One custom they have which works well to arouse interest. 
Whenever there is a fifth Sunday in a month, several congrega- 
tions unite in an all-day meeting, with basket dinner, at one or 
another of their churches. The meetings really begin Saturday 
evening and last over Sunday. 

These meetings are looked forward to and special effort made 
for the music, sermons and discussions. It’s a good idea for 
small congregations that are so situated as to make it practicable. 

Mabel J. Dotter. 

Sullivan, Mo. i 


* * 


ROBLIN, HICKS AND GILKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reading the review of “A Faith for the New Generation,” 
by James Gordon Gilkey, by the brilliant reviewer of the Leader, 
I was amazed beyond words. Respecting very highly Dr. Gilkey 
and being somewhat familiar with his work, I wondered what 
had happened. It did not seem to me credible that the good 
Doctor had gone daft over night or that Mr. Hicks had gone 
deliberately out of his way to do a bit of flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion. Here was a dilemma. What otherwise could I do but 
secure the volume and see what it all was about? This I did and 
as a result am sending this brief reaction to the Leader. 

It is clear to my mind that two extremely differing points 
of view have gotten into a tangle. Both these men ought to 
know unusually well the average student-mind to be found in 
our colleges; yet the one undertakes to give students light on 
various religious problems, and the other immediately shouts 
to the housetops, “Nonsense pure and simple!’’ He exclaims 
that no student will be helped by such messages, but on the 
other hand will be distinctly harmed. He holds the whole 
business up to scorn, and sounds a note of warning lest this 
book fall into the hands of college people. 

Going directly to the book, I wonder what I shall find therein. 
First of all it impresses me as easy reading. But this is no 
reason for condemnation. Inscrutable language is not neces- 
sary as a medium of thought. In the second place I find Dr. 
Gilkey journeying over very familiar ground, that is to say 
familiar ground to the reviewer and myself, but not so familiar 
to the average student. I apprehend that just here Mr. Hicks 
became impatient. To read again subject-matter he had read 
scores of times edged his nerves. Yet, though the road is very 
familiar, I find a fresh and earnest presentation with many an 
illustration entirely new. The author has brought to bear upon 
old truths illuminations colored by the experiences of our own 
time. He has vitalized the testimony of other days with cor- 
roborations drawn from our immediate life. 

And our author does not travel alone. He is accompanied 
with authorities of note from our leading universities who have 
written in much the vein he has here assumed. To anathematize 
him and his book is to put his companions also to shame. Suc- 
cess in this would be fraught with exceeding difficulty. Neither 
he nor any of them is an idiot and dolt, of that we may be sure. 

In using material which has been tested many times and 
not found futile Dr. Gilkey showed wisdom. Take for example 
the argument from design which Paley made so much of in his 


day. Our reviewer looks upon this with contempt. He has 
no use for Paley or his ilk. To bring such an argument to the 
student is to be laughed out of court. The average student is so 
familiar with this argument and its biological answer as to laugh 
in his sleeve at Dr. Gilkey and his attempt to influence him with 
Paley. 

At the awful risk of inviting Mr. Hicks’s scorn I contend that 
the argument of design is a compelling argument, and that Paley 
has never been answered by the biologist or any other man. 
Paley’s argument is yet a bit of mental food that the most 
intellectual may chew and find nourishment. 

As to the students’ familiarity with Paley, I am glad to state 
this test: I put the question of Paley and his argument up to 
five students representing three of our noted colleges, and not 
one of them had ever heard of Paley. Four of them knew noth- 
ing of the argument of design, and the fifth had such a hazy 
notion that his attempt to state it was pitiable, it was so ele- 
mentary—so elementary. 

Dr. Gilkey’s chapter on prayer is illuminating and helpful. 
Many people will find here for them a revelation. I know the 
youthful mind is often woefully perplexed in trying to under- 
stand the old notions of prayer and what transpires when one 
prays. Iam so often sought by people deeply disturbed because 
of doubts concerning the efficacy of prayer that I am very sym- 
pathetic with Dr. Gilkey in his attempt to shed light on this 
complicated subject. The thrilling illustration he selects from 
the life of Dr. Grenfell and the use he makes of it must be of 
help to all who read this book. 

There is also a brave word here in the interest of a correct 
exegesis as related to the life and person of Jesus. Myth and 
tradition are not glossed over and the great Character of the 
New Testament is approached intelligently and reverently, the 
while many in authority will shrug their shoulders and look their 
disapproval. To the young mind this attitude of Dr. Gilkey 
will appeal strongly. A new interest will be awakened in both 
Christ and the method of approach to him and an understanding 
of him. The average student knows little if anything of the 
attitude of mind of the minister who is unafraid of the results 
of Biblical criticism during the past twenty-five or more years. 
The traditional method is by far the most understood by the 
youthful mind, and therefore a great burden is borne which 
this book will help to lift. I can but applaud the frankness and 
directness here displayed by the author. 

The style in which this book is written is also worthy of 
praise. It is clear, concise, at times almost rhythmical. The mind 
is not taxed to understand always just what the author means. 
But this ought not to be considered a defect. Ponderous think- 
ing and ponderous writing do not necessarily portray truth or re- 
veal learning. 

In closing let me say that I yield to no one in admiration 
of your reviewing page, but I admit that in this instance I feel 
that Mr. Hicks has not done even scant justice to Dr. Gilkey or 
his book. 

Stephen Herbert Roblin. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps some of your readers may be interested in our 
efforts down here to maintain the higher ideas of God and human 
destiny for which our church stands. Of course the first item of 
interest will be the new church here in Rocky Mount. As it 
nears completion more and more the beauty of the structure 
appears. From front, rear and side the view is one of beauty 
and harmony. As the staging comes down the graceful lines 
stand out more clearly. The work has been held up by the non- 
arrival of the imported fireproof shingles. But they are here 
now and by the time this reaches you will all be in place. The 
masons will commence plastering Monday, Noy. 22. Meanwhile 
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the foremzn has kept a small crew busy doing much work usual 
ly left until after a building is completed. So the delay has 
been more apparent than real—-but real enough. 

Cur Rocky Mount ladies have organized a Mission Circle 
through the efforts of Mrs. Alvord, which meets twice a month. 
They are studying “Moslem Women” at their meetings, which 
have so far been well attended. 

They have dressed and sent on its way to Japan a ‘“‘Friend- 
ship Doll,’ and they have named it Martha O. Winstead, aiter 
our generous and devoted Mrs. Winstead. Before her depar- 
ture “Little Martha” was given a farewell reception at the home 
of the pastor, and Miss Mary Lee Shine prepared a statement 
of the idea and purpose of sending the doll. 

Last year our church met its full apportionment for the Five 
Year Program and went ‘‘over the top”’ in its apportionment for 
ministerial support. This year, so far, we have sent to the 
state secretary nearly one half of the current “Five Year Plan’’ 
payment. 

The Rev. H. L. Canfield, the former able and consecrated 
pastor here, has a favorite expression—‘“‘Much water has gone 
over the dam.” This is especially true in the attitude of the 
ministers of Rocky Mount. When he was here the Ministerial 
Association ignored him. This fall, by vote of this body, the 
secretary was instructed to invite me to become a member— 
much to my surprise and that of our people. Needless to say 
I met them half way, and am now a member in good standing. 
It has been a custom for some time to hold noon-day services in 
the railway shops on Mondays and Wednesday, and I have been 
invited to conduct this service Wednesday, Dec. 1. 

I have also been made a member of the Current Topics Club, 
which gives me the opportunity to listen each week to some out- 
of-town speaker of note, also to meet socially and dine with 
the leading men of the city. 

At Finch our congregations are steadily growing, and 
there is a large group of young people in the congregation each 
Sunday. Services are held here only on the second Sunday of 
each month. This month it came on Young People’s Day, and 
we had a program to be carried out by young people. Unfor- 
tunately sickness, and a death in the community, caused its 
postponement until Dec. 12. 

At Old Sparta the congregations remain about the same 
from month to month, a little larger in summer then in winter 
owing to the distance some have to come. Sickness in one of the 
most devoted families has also recently kept several from the 
services. But the pleasant custom established several years ago 
on suggestion of Mr. Canfield of a picnie dinner under the trees 
is still kept up. 

In the state at large good reports come to us. Last month 
Mrs. Alvord and I made a long talked of visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones on the Clinton circuit. Mr. Jones and his wife are faith- 
ful and tireless workers. It was our privilege while there to take 
them both in our car on a twenty-five mile trip, calling on the 
sick and “shut-ins” of their widely extended circuit. These 
people are most nearly fulfilling the ideal pastoral function so 
graphically described by Dr. Tomlinson at the Syracuse Conven- 
tion, of any one of my acquaintance. In their home are five 
girls of the circuit attending school and, incidentally, getting a 
glimpse of the value of the higher things of life. 

At Kinston has been enacted a remarkable transformation. 
The Rev. George Wood in the discharge of a voluntarily assumed 
duty met with a serious mischance. He was exonerated from all 
blame by one official in whose jurisdiction the incident occurred. 
Unfortunately a bitter factional feud exists in the region and the 
leader of the other faction saw an opportunity for personal and 
partisan advantage, and started an action against Mr. Wood. 
The matter went before a jury which has just acquitted the minis- 
ter of all blame. But the remarkable thing is the unanimity 
with which the people of Kinston, of all parties and churches, 
rallied to Mr. Wood’s support. Every minister hastened to ex- 
press his confidence and sympathy in person, and the substantial 
people “‘fell over each other” in efforts to get on his bond. Sev- 


eral prominent lawyers offered their services to him and a large 
defense fund was raised. A recognition they refused to his church 
the people of Kinston have given Mr. Wood as a man. 
O.F. Alvord. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


The story to which Mr. Alvord refers is as follows: 

The Rev. George Wood of Kinston, N! C., is a probation 
officer and interested in welfare work. To assist him in his 
work he was commissioned as a deputy sheriff. A young man 
serving a life sentence for murder escaped from the North Caro- 
lina prison and was recaptured and held for the prison officials. 
When news came to the prison of this recapture Mr. Wood hap- 
pened to be there on a matter of business connected with his 
official work as probation officer. There were no deputies in the 
prison at the time the message was received who could be sent 
to bring in this desperate prisoner. The warden spoke to Mr, 
Wood about it and Mr. Wood, out of his friendship for the official 
and to help him in the discharge of his duty, offered to go after 
the prisoner himself. The man was well known as a desperate 
character. Mr. Wood went, however, and received the prisoner. 

The man asked that he be not handcuffed, and out of a 
feeling of sympathy for him Mr. Wood consented. On the all 
day journey back to the prison he gave the man special and 
unusual privileges. When the State Capital was reached the 
man asked to be allowed to have another meal outside the prison, 
and Mr. Wood went with him to enable him to do so. A North 
Carolina correspondent then describes what happened as follows: 

“As they neared the prison gate the man asked to rest a 
moment and both sat down. Suddenly the.man sprang up and 
made a dash for liberty. Mr. Wood chased him and cornered 
him. He fired his pistol in the air, calling on the prisoner to stop. 
When he cornered him the man held up his hands and Mr. Wood 
started to handcuff him. The man resisted and in the scuffle the 
pistol exploded and inflicted what proved to be a fatal wound, 
the prisoner dying three or four days later. 

“The coroner made an investigation, exonerated Mr. Wood, 
and released him without bond. The county solicitor, however, 
is a bitter political foe of the coroner and the prison management, 
and he ordered Mr. Wood’s arrest after he had gone home, and 
insisted upon a heavy bond. The leading newspaper of Raleigh, 
where the fatal shooting occurred, is also bitter in its opposition 
to the prison management and stirred up so much feeling against 
Mr. Wood that it was deemed unwise to have the trial there. A 
complicating factor was a campaign of criticism now being 
carried on in the state against those who are guarding prisoners. 
A warden of a prison camp has just been tried for the murder 
of a convict and public feeling is greatly stirred up. Mr. Wood 
was made the goat not only of this factional fight in the Demo- 
cratic party but also of this prejudice against those having 
charge of prisoners. 

“Nevertheless, they had the trial in Raleigh and Mr. Wood 
was acquitted.” 

It seems to us that this statement of facts is highly credit- 
able to Mr. Wood. We do not agree with another correspond- 
ent who said that Mr. Wood made his “‘first mistake”’ in offering 
to go get this prisoner. ; 

The Editor. 


* * 


VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
. . . . L also wish to thank you for your interesting articles 
in the Leader in regard to your travels through Vermont and 
New Hampshire. Having spent many happy summers in the 
sections of which you wrote, they recalled many places I had 
learned to love. Again I saw the wayside flowers, brooks bor- 
dered by forget-me-nots, ferns of many varieties and the wonder- 
ful bird life. It was a very great pleasure to learn of so many 
live Universalist churches. 
’ N. Maria Stevens. 
Seattle, Washington. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


A Word for the World Court 

Frederick J. Libby, secretary of the World Alliance for 
Peace and former secretary for the League of Nations Confer- 
ence, said recently in an address on “International Relations” 
delivered in South Bend, Ind.: “The only way to prevent war 
is through the World Court, the town-meeting of the world where 
all differences could be settled. We must not let the politicians 
interfere with the arrangement and, as President Harding said, 
‘Politics should stop at the three-mile limit.’. The World Court 
arrangement will lead to the peace and liberty of the world and 
if we are to abolish war it is the only solution.” 


What Are Our Colleges For? 

President Clifton D. Gray of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, in an address in King’s Chapel, Boston, on Nov. 16, 
spoke of our colleges as “the organized embodiment of the in- 
tellectual curiosity of the race.” “To be hospitable to all truth, 
whether new or old;” he said, ‘“‘to distinguish between what is 
true and false; to choose good instead of evil, and in place of good, 
the better and the best—this is the great objective of college 
training.” 

The New China 

Dr. Hu Shih, a professor in the National University, Peking, 
who is at present visiting London in connection with the recent 
British Boxer Indemnity Commission to China, explained in a 
recent interview with a representative of the Christian Science 
Monitor, his championship of the Bai Hwa, or “plain language.” 
Dr. Shih was the first man of standing in China to use this 
language in his writings. He considers it a means of bringing 
the ideas of “New China’ to millions of Chinese who never 
would be touched by writing in the traditional classical style. 
“Our object,” he explained, ‘‘is to create a new philosophy of 
life and a new literature as well as a new social order, of which 
the new state will be the natural product.” Dr. Shih expressed 
himself as being a close and sympathetic student of Christianity 
although he is not himself a Christian. 


A Golden Rule Print Shop 


Mr. Clint W. Lee, who runs a successful printing and en- 
graving establishment in Seattle, maintains that his business 
has prospered ever since he began to apply the Golden Rule ten 
years ago. He runs an open shop, pays union wages, gives a 
week’s vacation yearly with salary, and pays for group lifein- 
surance and liability. One third of the profits go to reserve, 
another third to capital stock, and the remaining third to labor. 
Every employee is encouraged to buy stock. Mr. Lee declares 
he has no hard and fast rules for the application of his theory, 
and has developed the experiment year by year as seemed prac- 
tical. 


Japanese Dolls on Exhibition in Springfield 


An exhibit of Japanese dolls has been placed on view in the 
Springfield Museum of Natural History by Miss Jessie M. 
Sherwood, who is interested in furthering a better understand- 
ing between Japan and the United States. The collection illus- 
trates the precious doll heirlooms which are exhibited at the 
annual doll festival in Japan. Miss Sherwood got the collection 
from a Buddhist priest who raised enough money from his people 
to pay for the dolls in order that they might be shown in 
America. 


A Governor Holds Out on the Fanatics 


The Buchanan Bible Bill, recently passed by the Ohio 
General Assembly, has been the cause of one of the most bitter 
religious fights the Middle West has ever witnessed. The measure 
was framed to compel every public school teacher in the state to 
read ten verses daily from the Bible to the pupils, and to re- 
quire that every pupil beyond the fourth grade should memorize 


the Ten Commandments. All sorts of organizations throughout. 
the state have taken sides on the matter, and finally the climax 
was reached when Governor Donahey vetoed the bill on the 
ground that it “opposed the principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty which have made our Government the model for all the 
world.” American Rights congratulates the Governor for his. 
“keen intelligence and moral courage.”’ 


Week of Prayer for the Churches 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has announced Sunday, January 2, to Saturday, January 8, 
1927, as a Week of Prayer for the Churches. The devotional 
program which they issue will not only be circulated through all 
English-speaking lands but will be translated for use in over 
fifty countries. They have grouped the daily topics as follows: 
Monday, Thanksgiving and Humiliation; Tuesday, The Uni- 
versal Church; Wednesday, Nations and Governments; Thurs- 
day, Missions; Friday, Our Young People; Saturday, The Home 
Base. A more extended discussion of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Council headquarters, 105 Hast 22d 
St., New York City. 


A Circulating Library 

The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has established a circulating library for 
the use of its members. The list of books includes a very ex- 
cellent collection on Russia and one on Family Relations, as 
well as such topics as Economic-Industrial Relations, Inter- 
national Relations, Sociology, Philosophy and Religion. There 
is no charge for the use of these books by members except the 
postage involved. 


Livingstone’s House to Be Made a Monument 


David Livingstone’s home at Blantyre, Scotland, is to be 
purchased, restored to its original condition, and made a perma- 
nent shrine for relics of the great missionary, if the plan backed 
by a very influential committee is successfully carried out. The 
sum required for the purpose is about $60,000. The treasurer of 
the fund is Mr. J. McGregor Hart, C. A., 142 St. Vincent St., 
Glasgow. 


Roman Catholic Steps toward Unity 


The new Catholic Archbishop of Malines, Monsignor E. J. 
Van Hoey, successor to the late Cardinal Mercier, has just an- 
nounced that the faculty of the University of Louvain are about 
to inaugurate courses of lectures on the theology of the orthodox 
churches. The purposes are to carry forward Cardinal Mercier’s 
efforts toward church union and to prepare the Catholic Church 
for the event in some measure. These courses are to cover the 
theology of the Eastern Orthodox or Greek Church in one course 
and the Anglican, Swedish and all Protestant bodies of Europe 
and America in the other. It is believed to be the first of such 
courses ever offered in a Catholic seminary to Catholic stu- 
dents. 


Japan’s Gift of Gratitude 

It may not be generally known that in October over forty- 
three thousand dollars was presented to the American Red Cross 
for Florida relief work by Ambassador Matsudaira of Japan. 
This contribution was from the Japanese people, many of them 
the very ones who had suffered in the earthquake of 1923. 


Dogmatism 

A committee has been recently formed in Richmond, Va..,. 
to advocate and support a bill to be introduced at the next session 
of the Virginia General Assembly to forbid the teaching of any 
theory of evolution of man “to conflict with the Bible.” The 
committee names itself the Patriotic Welfare Committee, and. 
will commence active propaganda work immediately. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Heroes of Smokeover 
By L. P. Jacks. George H. Doran Com- 

pany. $38.00. 

Dr. Jacks is a minister with a message, 
a preacher with a gospel. His message 
is the doctrine of hard work, his gospel the 
necessity of suffering. To the articulation, 
illustration, and amplification of these 
cognate dogmas all his writings are devoted. 
“The Heroes of Smokeover,” like its pred- 
ecessor, “The Legends of Smokeover,”’ 
is a presentation in fiction form of the 
familiar good tidings. 

Smokeover, as Jacks pictures it, is a 
typical industrial city, with slums, and 
dirt, and strikes, and factories, and heroes. 
It is with the last-named that Jacks, as 


the preacher of a heroic religion, is pri-' 


marily concerned. His heroes—Professor 
Morton, Lady Gwendoline Penderghoste, 
Harold Smith, Labor M. P., the bizarre, 
Lady Wildwater, Sir William Timbertree, 
Colonel Capenhurst, Father Sebastian— 
are the creators and defenders of all that 
is good in Smokeover life. They are 
apostles of the Jacks dogma, or they be- 
come converted to it in the course of the 
story. 

Whoever has read ‘‘A Living Universe”’ 
or “The Faith of a Worker,” or any one 
of Jacks’ post-war books, knows what 
Jacks believes. Two aphorisms best state 
his gospel of. hard work: ‘The primary 
religious exercise for a Christian man is 
to get the day’s work done in the best 
manner it admits of. So far as this is 
neglected all prayer becomes hollow, all 
sacraments profane, all doctrines false 
and all churches foundationless.” The 
second he proposes as “a definition of 
the aim, end, ideal or ultimate objective 
of the Labor Party: That every laborer 
shall enjoy his labor and a good article 
come out of it.” 

Jacks is in the line of the Victorian 
giants, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris. Like 
them he protests against the hopelessness 
and dulness of most machine labor, in- 
sisting that shortening hours, increasing 
wages, adding to material comforts, can 
only aggravate the situation. He thinks 
the goal should be not less work but more, 
but he requires that that work must be 
satisfying by virtue of the opportunities 
it provides for spiritual growth, the em- 
ployment of skilled craftsmanship, and 
the rendering of service to mankind. 

I believe Jacks is absolutely right in his 
aim. If a man’s daily task is not satis- 
fying, Fords and radios and movies and 
plenty of leisure in which to enjoy them 
can not compensate for the degradation 
of engaging in work which is dull, shoddy, 
and futile. But how is Jacks going to 
remedy the situation? Can the task of the 
individual worker in this day of intense 
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specialization, automatic machinery, and 
mass production ever be made significant 
or interesting? I don’t see how. Laws 
won’t do it, and neither, Jacks to the con- 
trary, will a change of heart. 

On the subject of methods Jacks has 
little to say. I think he implies that our 
whole civilization should be revolution= 
ized if necessary. If Fords can’t be made 
without degrading labor, let’s give up 
Fords. That is what he means when he 
talks about the necessity of suffering, 
when he refers to the “‘right to suffer pain 
as chief among the Rights of Man.’ He 
proposes that we voluntarily surrender 
such aspects of our civilization as are 
purchased at the cost of spiritually dead- 
ening labor. The doctrine of “resurrection 
without crucifixion” he ridicules inces- 
santly. We can’t get anything worth 
having, Jacks believes, without paying 
for it. 

This doctrine of the necessity of suffer- 
ing grew out of Dr. Jacks’ own suffering 
during the war as well as out of the spec- 
tacle of a world in agony. He exaggerates 
perhaps, but I haven’t much doubt that 
he has seized upon a fundamental truth; 
certainly his teaching is familiar enough 
in the annals of Christianity. But, like 
Smith, the Labor M. P., before his con- 
version, I can’t see how it works. I can’t 
apply it to the Ford employee who fits 
on nut number 28. Can Dr. Jacks? 

It may seem that I have put undue em- 
phasis on the Jacks theories in view of the 
fact that “The Heroes of Smokeover” is a 
book of short stories. But, though the 
stories are stories and sometimes charm- 
ingly told ones at that, their raison d’etre 
is Jacks’ message. Is that message the 
gospel for our time? I don’t know, but I 
think not. 

* * 
The Inner Harbor 
By Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. 

Though Mr. Snow lacks the deftness 
which characterizes the poems of Robert 
Frost, he achieves an authenticity of at- 
mosphere and character which at least 
equals Mr. Frost’s and surpasses Amy 
Lowell’s. ‘‘The Inner Harbor” is a col- 
lection of poems which deal for the most 
part with the coast of Maine and which 
reflect with praiseworthy veracity the life 
and manners of the inhabitants of that 
region. Both in the longer descriptive 
poems, especially “Country Dance” and 
“Prayer Meeting,” and in shorter, lyric 
fragments, such as “New England” and 
“Graveyards,” Mr. Snow has caught the 
tang in the air and the twang in the speech. 
“Advice to a Clam Digger,” perhaps the 
most successful and impressive poem in 
the volume, accentuates a deep apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the humble things 
ofnature. “Extenuating Circumstances,” 


“Manse,” and “Zeb Kinney on College 
Professors” draw their inspiration from 
the rugged humor of New England. 
Reminiscent of Robert Frost these poems 
undoubtedly are, but in essence they are 
individual and in no sense imitative, as 
different from Frost’s verse as Snow’s 
Maine is different from Frost’s New 
Hampshire. An awkward phrase, an 
unpolished line, an over-familiar rhyme, 
mar many stanzas, but they fail to di- 
minish the vigor of the verse or the ac- 
curacy of the delineation. I should like 
to quote “‘Advice to a Clam Digger’ in 
its entirety, but I have only space enough 
for a much shorter poem, “‘New England.” 


Inside, gray smoke curls up, 
Outside, white flakes troll down 
Against bare maple trees 

In an old New England town. 


Earth lags securely sealed 

To any tropic gust, 

Like a plain New England heart 
Indifferent to lust. 


Nestled in little hills 

A waning breed of men 
Birth-date their headstones,— 
What is left then? 


* * 


Evolution and Religion in Education 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles 

Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Dr. Osborn, one of the leading con- 
troversialists in the defense of evolution 
and the outstanding American scientist 
who is also a man of religion, has for the 
past three or four years been writing and 
speaking in opposition to Bryan and the 
fundamentalists. A number of his writ- 
ings were collected in “The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan,” and the same articles, with 
several additional essays, appear in the 
present volume. “Evolution and Religion 
in Education” contains the case for evolu- 
tion, stated with considerable skill. It 
also contains an account of Mr. Osborn’s 
part in the controversy which culminated 
in the Dayton trial, some reflections on the 
teaching of evolution and the teaching of 
religion, and an outline of the way in 
which Dr. Osborn personally reconciles 
religion and science. The last chapter 
contains an interesting suggestion con- 
cerning the methods of creative evolution. 
When Dr. Osborn talks about evolution 
he is always clear and convincing; when 
he talks about religion and philosophy he 
is frequently muddled and obscure. The” 
real defect of the book, however, is its lack 
of editing. There was no Scopes trial to 
be exploited, and it would have seemed 
reasonable for Dr. Osborn to take the 
trouble to produce a direct and unified 
argument. Instead we have a mere col- 
lection of newspaper and magazine articles, 
and the result is wearyingly repetitious. 
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JAPAN 


The latest word from Japan? One of 
cheer and growth, of activity within the 
Home and of influence reaching out be- 
yond its walls. Within are all the in- 
terests of our own homes, work, study, play, 
and now preparations for Christmas. 
Among other things the girls are making 
of cotton batting clever little dolls for the 
bazar. Most of us are busy for our bazars 
just now, proving us all kin though living 
hundreds of miles apart. 

A new contact is with the great hospital 
next to Dojin House—nurses coming to 
the evening services in Blackmer Home, 
parties given them upon graduation, one 
of the doctors giving medical examinations 
of the Kindergarten children, and con- 
valescing patients sitting upon the com- 
fortable benches watching the little chil- 
dren in their games. A far reaching in- 


fluence! 
* x 


DAY OF PRAYER 


Miss Ellis, representing the W.N. M.A. 
on the Federation of Woman’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions of North America, quotes 

, from a letter to her from this Board: “Spe- 
cial attention is called to the Day of Prayer 
for Missions to be observed on March 4, 
1927, by the Christian women of the 
world. Our hearts are full of gratitude 
that at last we are to have a day of prayer 
which will be okserved by the women of 
the world. In every city, town or com- 
munity in America, a special meeting should 
be planned. 

“The program for the day is entitled 
‘Pray Ye Therefore.’ The price is 2 cents 
each, $1.75 per 100. There is a leaflet of 


suggestions a copy of which is furnished 
free with every order for programs.” 

It seems early to be thinking about 
this ‘“‘Day of Prayer,” but perhaps it may 
be you who will take the initiative in 
planning for a service in your community, 
and you will want to secure literature as 
soon as possible. This may be purchased 
through the W. N. M. A. In addition to 
the program mentioned there is a Call to 
Prayer with a Cycle giving topics for each 
day. This is for free distribution. 

* * 


SUNBURST 

Miss Powell says: “Having recently or- 
ganized a Junior Union of twenty-three 
members, we are soon, to have a Mission 
Circle, about December 1 we hope. 

“Our Friendship Doll leaves to-morrow 
for New York. She is packed in a trunk 
of North Carolina spruce made by one 
of our boys, aged ten.” Her name is Ruth 
Friendship. After whom do you suppose 
she is named? 

* * 


THE STORY OF MY CHILDHOOD 


This little leather covered book which 
has previously sold for 75 cents a copy has 
been reduced to 50 cents. We have only a 
small quantity on hand, and surely there 
could be no more appropriate gift than 
this little book telling the story of the 
childhood of Clara Barton. Order from 
the W.N. M.A. 

* * 

Keep in mind the booklet “Clara Bar- 
ton, Angel of the Battlefield,’ which can 
be obtained either at the Birthplace or at 
Headquarters. Fiteen cents each—-two 
for twenty-five cents. 


Boston Ministers’ Mee ting 


The regular weekly Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Nov. 22. 
Rey. Leslie Charles Nichols presided in 
the absence of President Hadley, and Dr. 
Samuel G. Ayres led the devotions. Those 
present were: Flint M. Bissell, W. S. 
Perkins, L. W. Attwood, Charles Conklin, 
L. R. Paige, O. S. Raspe, H. H. Hoyt, 
S. G. Spear, J. C. Lee, E. R. Walker, G. E. 
Leighton, G. E. Huntley, F. W. Sprague, 
John van Schaick, F. L. Leavitt, E. D. 
Ellenwood, and Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 

Rey. Lucius R. Paige, introduced by 
the chairman as.an “interesting speaker 
on an interesting subject,’ announced his 
topic for the morning as “A Ten Cent 
Piece,” and took from his pocket a small 
case in which a dime, a quarter, a half 
dollar and a silver dollar were becomingly 
mounted on black velvet. This he ex- 
hibited on his desk as he talked. 

Mr. Paige began by saying that he had 
been invited to “talk hard and straight,” 
and that he realized not only how hard it 


was to talk straight but how hard it was 
to listen. “I am a common or ga.den 
variety minister,” he went on. ‘The 
only thing that can be said of me is that all 
my predecessors were eminent men. 

“IT am exhibiting here examples of 
United States currency. The Almighty 
Dollar is not so almighty after all, be- 
cause.the unity of our silver coins is based 
on the dime. The ten cent piece is the 
most alert, popular and useful of any of 
these coins. About fifteen million dimes 
are-used daily for carfare in the United 
States. In other words, the dime does 
most of the work and the almighty dollar 
is really the least useful of our coins. 
The dime is far more democratic. For 
instance, in 1925 Kresge’s made 196 mil- 
lion ten-cent sales; $500,000,000 worth of 
business was contracted in Woolworth’s 
ten cent stores in the same year. All 
this is dependent on the intrinsic value 
of the indispensable dime. 

“We have various denominations of 
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money. Suppose somebody said to Secre- 
tary Mellon in all seriousness: ‘We are 
wasting a lot of time and energy making 
all these different coins. It would be easier 
to make one $1.85 piece. Then all would 
have to adjust their sales accordingly and 
always buy or sell $1.85 cents worth of 
goods.’ We would shut that gentleman 
up in an insane asylum. But it is some- 
thing very like that that people are say- 
ing nowadays about the church. 

“The church fathers almost all be- 
lieved in universal salvation, but there 
was a good deal of discussion and differ- 
ence as to the correct interpretation of 
the teachings of Jesus. Then Rome made 
Christianity the state religion and forced 
all ideas into unity. We were all one 
through the Middle Ages, but we were the 
most corrupt and useless representation 
of Jesus Christ that ever existed. What 
was the Reformation but a protest against 
such a unity?” 

Mr. Paige then went on to emphasize 
briefly the particular aspects of Chris- 
tianity or Christian theology which charac- 
terize the faith of each of the principal 
denominations of to-day. “These sep- 
arate denominations with their individual 
loyalties are of greater value to the world,” 
he declared, “than any plan of narrowing 
or combining the scope of the church. 
The spirit of Christ is in all these different 
denominations and each man has the 
right to select the one that suits him best.” 

Mr. Paige said that he had never found 
that the federated church scheme worked 
very well. It usually resulted, he had 
observed, in Universalist furids being used 
to support Orthodox property and proj- 
ects. Moreover, the more churches got 
together the more the parishioners of each 
began to lose interest. “‘When there was 
plenty of theological discussion the churches 
were fullest,’ he declared. ‘“‘The popular 
mind is interested in the things that divide 
us rather than those that unite us. There 
was denominational zeal when there was 
denominational controversy. The real 
trouble with the churches to-day is their 
platonic indifference toward each other. 
We have melted together and have no 
vital message any more. 

“We talk about tolerance. I’m tired 
of being tolerated. I’d like to trade toler- 
ance for denominational enthusiasm. I’m 
sorry for the man who can’t see anything 
but the material values in this matter. 
The reasons for denominationalism are 
to be found in the very beginnings of 
Christianity. Can’t we realize that Christ 
could not be understood by his own apostles 
twice alike? 

“My thesis is that Universalism is the 
most useful of all the denominations, 
like the ten cent piece in our coinage. If 
we eliminated all the other coins we 
could get along with the ten cent piece. 
I like to think of the Universalist Church 
as akin to the dime, an essential element 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
December 5-December 12. 
Hillside, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
December 5-December 12. Headquar- 
ters. 


Medford 


Dr. Huntley: 
December 5-December 12. ~ Lowell, 
First; Headquarters; Suffolk, Va.; 


Washington, D. C. 
* 


* 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


Do not, by any chance, miss reading the 
October issue of Religious Education. 
It contains a series of articles on the 
project method in teaching, some ele- 
mentary for those who want to learn the 
first steps, and some advanced for those 
who are already experienced. The maga- 
zine sells at 75 cents per copy. 

* * 


EXPRESSION WORK FOR JUNIORS 


Under the above title, the Y: P. C. U. 
has issued an attractive booklet which is 
as valuable to the Sunday school worker 
as to the Junior Union workers for whom 
it is written. Miss Beulah S. Cone is the 
author. . 

The introduction opens with these 
words: “Note that the title of this pam- 
phlet is expression work—not handwork. 
It includes handwork, planning and 
building an exhibit, creating a roll of 
honor, dramatization, research, making 
gifts for many fields, singing, learning to 
pray, and memory work.”’ Then follow 
nineteen pages of material useful to every 
worker with juniors. Next come specific 
suggestions for the Junior Union topics, 
and here again are many things that can 
be used in a junior department of the 
ehurch school. 

The book is in loose-leaf form, and ad- 
ditional pages on the weekly topics will be 
furnished until July, 1927. The price of 
the pamphlet is 50 cents, and it may be 
ordered from Y. P. C. U. Headquarters. 

M.F.S. 
* * 
WHAT ONE SCHOOL HAS DONE IN 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The following quotation from a letter 
received recently shows the good work 
being done at Dolgeville, N. Y.: 

“Japan has been very real to our church 
school in Dolgeville this year. We spent 
a part of the worship period during three 
Sundays in October learning of our mis- 
sionaries, using pictures obtained from 
Headquarters and brought in by the 
children. On Nov. 7, we gave a special 
program, including talks by pupils on 
Commodore Perry, our Missions, and our 
Missionaries. Salutes were given to the 
flags of America and Japan, and to the 
Christian flag. The flags were carried 


DON’T LET GO it 


Thousands of Near East Orphans Owe 
Their Lives to Uncle Sam, and Now, 
as They Are Almost Ready for Self- 
Support, Appeal to Him to Perse- 
vere until His Task Is Finished. 


* * 


by Scouts in uniform, and appropriate 
music was used, including the Japanese 
Anthem. There were ninety-five present, 
with a number of adult visitors. ; 

“Three classes have bought and dressed 
a handsome doll to go to Japan with its 
message of Friendship. A farewell party 
was held for the doll and its extensive ward- 
robe was packed in a cedar chest. 

“Altogether I feel that we are much 
nearer Japan than ever before.” 


* * 


MISSIONARY HANDWORK 


The missionary program for primary 
and junior age can be enlivened and in- 
creased in effectiveness by various types 
of handwork illustrating the life in the 
country studied. After collecting all the 
pictures of the country that you can, 
and with a few good reference books at 
hand, present the missionary program and 
suggest that it be illustrated. Let the 
child express his own ideas and not yours. 
Teach him to study the pictures and the 
books to find his own material for illus- 
tration. 

From silhouette paper cut figures, tents, 
houses, camels, shrines, mosques, trees 
and other characteristic objecis. If free 
hand cutting seems too difficult patterns 
may be traced from pictures and cut from 
heavy paper. Mount the figures on white 
paper, or if a colored poster-is desired, 
mount on poster or construction paper 


with various colors to represent sky, 
water and land. Make an horizon line 
of black papei. Possible subjects are a 
group of palm trees tfising from a desert 
waste, a caravan of camels, a Chinese 
pagoda, a junk, or a Japanese shrine 
against a sky of yellow, orange, or red. 
Children in characteristic costumes or 
attitudes appeal to youthful minds. 

From plasticine or clay both primary 
and junior children can model household 
utensils, houses, stores, mosques, or other 
articles. For animals, a wire foundation 
for body, head, and legs is needed. 

With ivory soap and a sharp knife the 
same articles can be modeled by the junior 
age. A good class enterprise is to assemble 
these as a village on a sand table or table 
top. Make frequent reference to pictures 
and books to get accuracy of detail. 

Make figures of clothespins with plas- 
ticine feet and head made of white ‘cloth 
over cotton wound around the head of the 
pin and features marked in ink. Fashion 
clothes of crepe paper or cloth. 

You are not working primarily for a 
beautiful finished product but for the 
growth of knowledge and interest in mis- 
sionary work in the mind and heart of the 
child. 

Mabel K. Gay. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


“Good Will Among Men,” by Marshall 
N. Goold. Pilgrim Press. Single copies 
8 cents; 12 copies 85 cents. A service of 
music, reading and pantomime, requiring 
a good reader. Several small speaking 
parts. Arranged so that congregation 
may share in the service. Built around an 
interpretation of the angels’ song: Peace 
on earth, good-will to men. 

“The Child of Prophecy.” Pageant 
Publishers, Los Angeles. Action is simple 
but requires large number of characters. 
Three acts: 1 Israel in Exile; 2, Bethlehem; 
3. The Manger. Fulfillment. First two 
acts different from usual Christmas pag- 
eant. Price 50 cents the copy. 

Other material not new this year but 
among the best: ‘‘The Adoration of the 
Kings and Shepherds,” Cook. Pilgrim 
Press. 75 centsa copy. One or two copies 
all needed. Simple and among the most 
beautiful. Music and pantomime. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,’ Mcadden. 
35 cents. Samuel French Company. 
Adapted from story of same name. One 
act play—four speaking parts, twelve in 
pantomime. 

“The Nativity,’ by Rosamond Kimball. 
35 cents. A service composed entirely 
of selections from the Bible arranged in 
dramatic form, accompanied by Christmas 
carols. 

Any of the above may be purchased 
through the Publishing House. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Muncie (Ind.) Star of Nov. 21 had 
a leading editorial in commendation of 
the late Edmund Ball, member and long- 
time trustee of St. John’s Universalist 
Church. It states that Mr. Ball, realiz- 
ing that the end was near, conferred with 
his wife and brothers concerning his 
plans for the future and gave them a 
fund of $3,000,000 to be used for philan- 
thropic and religious work in the city and 
state. This fund, now known as the Ball 
Brothers Foundation, amounts to $3,600,- 
000. 

A daughter, Mary, was born in Paris 
on Noy. 28 to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Galla- 
her. Mrs. Gallaher is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Lee S. McCollester, who are 
now with her in Paris. 


Mr. Arthur Nash of Cincinnati filled 
the pulpit of the Community Church, 
New York, Noy. 14, for Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, who has written us most en- 
thusiastically about the message. 


Rev. Charles E. Petty, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Binghamton, N. Y., 
was the preacher at the union services of 
down-town churches on Armistice Day, 
and delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church a sermon which has been very 
highly commended. 


Miss Annie Thayer, sister of Mrs. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn, had a seri- 
ous fall while going home from church at 
Lynn, Nov. 21. An X-ray examination 
disclosed that a small bone in the foot had 
been broken. Miss Thayer is resting 
comfortably. 


James Ricard, Railroad Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., and Stanley Little, of 
Concord, N. H., were at Universalist 
Headquarters Monday, Nov. 22, calling 
upon the General Secretary. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice, who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the National 
Universalist Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington for the past month, participated 
in the Union Thanksgiving services, ‘“‘the 
first on record,” which united Congrega- 
tional, Christian, Friends, Lutheran, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in the 
upper part of the city of Washington. 


Mrs. Laura Hamilton French of Everett, 
Mass., has given the church chairs to be 
used with the communion table, in mem- 
ory of her father and mother. Frank E. 


Boyd recently gave the same church a 
flower stand. 


Rev. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff on 
the day before Thanksgiving were called 
to Ringwood, IIl., by the death of Mrs. 
Ratcliff’s father, W. E. Smith. During 
the absence of Mr. Ratcliff, his pulpit at 
Beverly, Mass., was filled by the former 


and Interests 


minister at Beverly, Rev. H. W. Haynes 
of Lowell. 


Rev. Charles E. Clark, D. D., recently 
of Medford Hillside, has accepted the 
pastorate of the Congregational church, 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


At a recent meeting of the Pullman 
Mission in Lynn, Rev. Katherine H. 
Ball of Somerville spoke on “Our Work 
in the South.” 


Rey. Mary A. Conner of North Adams, 
Mass., is conducting classes in the study 
of Emerson in the public library each 
Thursday afternoon. 


Dr. McCollester of Crane Theological 
School will have charge of the pulpit of 
the Lynn church until a successor to Dr. 
Perkins is established. Dr. McCollester 
will also care for parish calls so far as his 
time will permit. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Swampscott, 
Mass., was the preacher on Armistice 
Day at the dedication of a World War 
Memorial in Winchester. Mr. Walker 
also was the preacher at the union Thanks- 
giving service held in the Methodist Church 
in Swampscott Sunday evening, Nov. 21. 


Rey. and Mrs. George W. Scudder of 
Bath, Maine, and their son, George U. 
Scudder, now preaching in Canton, Maine, 
were at Universalist Headquarters Nov. 
26, on their way home from a Thanksgiving 
motor trip, visiting relatives in Massa- 
chusetts. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. John Smith Lowe and Rev. Roger 
F. Etz were in New York Noy. 27 in at- 
tendance upon a meeting of the Finance 
Committee of the Universalist General 
Convention. Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell 
also went from Boston for this meeting. 


Illinois 
Hoopeston. Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. Our pastor conducted a series of 
meetings from Oct. 31 to Nov. 7. He was 
assisted by Rev. C. A. Polson of Clinton, 
who preached five sermons on the articles 
of our faith. The interest and attendance 
of our own church people were good. Many 
came from other churches in the neighbor- 
hood. Two Junior Sunday school girls 

united with the church. 


Massachusetts 

Cambridge, Porter Square.—Rev. Lu- 
cius R. Paige, pastor. Dr. Coons was 
the preacher on a recent Sunday, and a 
visitor at the Scotch Supper on Novy. 18. 
Porter Square had a visitation on Sunday, 
Nov. 14, by a large delegation of the 
“‘Kewpie Club” of the former Church of 
Our Father of South Boston, a group of 
the young ladies of that church and their 
friends, who were organized when Mr. 


Paige was minister there, and who came 


as a very happy surprise to Mrs. Paige, 


who is still a member. Many South Bos- 
ton folks are now members and attendants 
of Porter Square. 

Provincetown.—The Research Club, the 
historical society of the town, accepted the 
invitation of the Universalist parish to use 
its auditorium for the annual observance 
of Compact Sunday Nov. 21. The com- 
pact was signed in the cabin of the May- 
flower, in Provincetown Harbor, Noy. 21, 
1620. Rev. Dr. Emrich of Boston, acting 
pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
delivered an eloquent address on ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of the Compact to the People of the 
Twentieth Century.” He made three 
points: 1. The signers of the compact were 
open-minded, quoting John Robinson that 
God has more light still to break forth from 
His Holy Word. 2. The compact was a 
religious document, beginning “In the 
name of God, Amen.” 3. The compact 
made provision for growth—‘“‘We will make 
just and equal laws from time to time.” 
More than two hundred gathered to listen 
to Dr. Emrich, and of that number scarcely 
one was not descended from a Mayflower 
passenger. The compact was read by the 
congregation. 

Norwood.—Ever since our Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union was organized in 
1918 it has steadily grown in importance 
as one of the valued activities of the so- 
ciety. It has gathered in its ranks the 
young people of the church and Sabbath 
school and made them active workers. 
Regular meetings are held on Sunday 
evenings in charge of some member and 
interesting subjects are discussed, many 
of them relating to the vital questions of 
religious life. Once a year the Y. P. C. U: 
has the privilege of conducting the morn- 
ing service of the church. On Sunday, 
Nov. 18, five members were assigned to 
this duty. Miss Alice G. Smith, the presi- 
dent of the Union, had charge, Miss Flor- 
ence Blasenak read the Scripture lesson, 
Warren Lovejoy the responsive reading, 
Willard Cottrell made the prayer, and 
Miss Jane Waldheim preached the sermon, 
her theme being ‘‘Modern Biblical Con- 
ceptions.” The service was impressive 
throughout, and much praise was bestowed 
upon the young people. Beautiful music 
was furnished by the quartette and vested 
choir, the latter being composed exclusive- 
ly of young girls. 

Charlestown.—Rev. Roger F. Etz, pas- 
tor. On the afternoon of Monday, Nov. 
15, the Mission Circle held an interesting 
meeting in the church parlor. Devotional 
services were conducted by Miss Edith 
Wellington, after which there was a short 
business meeting, the president, Miss 
Ruth Hersey, presiding. A lovely doll 
dressed by one of the ladies of the church 
was placed on exhibition. The little lady, 
who is to be sent to Japan as a friendship 
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doll from the Charlestown Circle, has been 
named “Ellen Louise” in honor of Miss 
Ellen Louise Crafts, one of the original 
members of the Mission Circle and the 
oldest member and one of the best loved 
of the church. Rev. Stanley G. Spear of 
the Roxbury Universalist Church was the 
speaker of the afternoon. Mr. Spear gave 
a splendid account of his trip to the Holy 
Land. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Mr. Spear’s talk was his description 
of the vesper service held in the Armenian 
section of the Garden of Gethsemane on 
the Sunday afternoon of his stay in Jeru- 
salem. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
A Thanksgiving vesper service Sunday 
afternoon, Noy. 21, brought out a large 
attendance. The choir was assisted by 
Hercules Zenapoulos and Paul W. Giles, 
flutists, and Paul Merritt and Ruth Brown, 
vocal soloists. Mr. Giles has been assist- 
ing our choir during the last month. On 
Nov. 29 the Social Circle held their fifth 
silver tea of the season and with it there 
was a sale of home cooked food by the 
Clara Barton Guild. The Social Circle 
report a net gain of $130 from their last 
three suppers. On Novy. 10 our Mission 
Circle held a rummage sale to raise their 
pledge toward the church at Rocky 
Mount, N. C. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk ad- 
dressed the Circle at its November meet- 
ing. The Clara Barton Guild conducted a 
social evening in the vestry Nov. 12 and 
Thanksgiving Day sent seven dinners to 
deserving families in the city, upon in- 
formation received by the city nurses. 
Miss Newton, our new director of re- 
ligious education, is doing efficient work. 
Five new teachers have been added to our 
teaching staff and the plans for a more 
aggressive work among our young people 
this year are being developed. 

Boston, Grove Hall—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor. Our church co-operated 
with the thirty-one other Protestant 
churches of Dorchester in making a sur- 
vey of the community. Several hundred 
volunteer workers canvassed practically 
every house, listing all who reported them- 
selves as Protestants. Many unchurched 
families of all denominations were dis- 
covered. Our church has quite a list of new 
prospects, and already several new  at- 
tendants. Our Sunday school is now the 
largest for some years. Our Y. P. C. U. 
is planning a party and a Christmas Candle- 
light service. 


New York 


Rochester.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor. Ralph Blatt, middler at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, is di- 
rector of young people’s activities. He is 
directing four boys’ clubs, two of them 
basketball teams. In October all the 
young people of Guild age and over were 
invited to be guests of the church school at 
a dinner and dance. Another service 
rendered the children and young people 
is that of free vocal instruction by Mrs. 


Evelyn C. Sabin, director of our choir, 
who has been employed by the church 
school. This instruction includes private 
and group lessons and participation in 
choruses for Sunday service, pageants and 
operettas for special occasions. The 
women are working diligently. Mrs. 
Irving L. Walker has been chosen executive 
secretary of the Woman’s Council of the 
Federation of Churches. Mrs. Walker is 
state president of the W. U. M.S. Miss 
Clara H. Andrews, church secretary, is 
taking a course in Religious Education at 
the Theological Seminary, in addition to 
her many church duties. The children of 
the neighborhood are making use of the 
winter playground to which the Gym 
is devoted after school hours. This is 
under the supervision of the Aid and has 
the co-operation of the Department of 
Playgrounds, which has stationed a trained 
worker in our plant. Broadcasting the 
morning services by radio is beginning to 


‘bear fruit in the great number of visitors, 


many of whom are making ours their 
church home. Nothing that we have 
ever done has “put our church on the 
map” as has this feature. Congregations 
are unusually large both at the morning 
sermon and the evening illustrated play- 
review. Some recent sermons which 
gained a wide hearing were: ““What Do You 
Mean—American?” ‘Get Off the Earth,” 
and “‘The Purpose of Life.” 

Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, 
the King’s Daughters held their regular 
monthly business meeting, preceded by 
a supper, well attended by the King’s 
Daughters and their friends. Plans were 
made for our church fair in December, at 
which the King’s Daughters will have 
the candy table. Sixty ladies of the 
Mission Circle met in the church parlors 
Nov. 17, spending the day in sewing for 
the fair Dec. 1 and 2. Luncheon was 
served immediately after the regular busi- 
ness meeting at 12 o’clock. The principal 
topic discussed at the meeting was prepar- 
ing to get a fund for the Japanese, to be 
sent this month. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Shaw had a paper, “Islam and Christian- 
ity.” In our city plans are going forward 
for a new Old Ladies’ Home and at this 
meeting it was decided to try to raise a fund 
to furnish a room in honor of Mrs. Betts, 
who has always been interested in and a 
worker for this home. It isplanned to give 
a short program in the church school on 
Sunday morning, Nov. 29, to tell the chil- 
dren about the four Friendship Dolls 
which are to go to Japan. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor. 
Three of our young people were made 
members of the church on Rally Sunday, 
Oct. 3. The congregation is mourning the 
loss of the late Mr. George Harris, who 
passed away very suddenly at the age of 
seventy-seven. He was a lifelong and very 
faithful member of the church. He leaves 


a widow and nine children, all faithful and 
useful members of the church. 


Pennsylvania 
Smithton.—On Sunday night, Noy. 21, 
Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Linesville 
received three young people into our 
church. They are in “the seventh and 
eighth grades at school, and are the 
youngest members of our church. 


Vermont 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. As our church was open all summer 
our minister has January for a vacation. 
The pulpit will be supplied, so that the 
work will go on as usual. Our Sunday 
school is flourishing under the superin- 
tendency of Mrs. Helen C. Twitchell, a 
graduate of Vassar and an expert in child 
psychology. The Men’s Club, an or- 
ganization open to all townsmen, had as 
speaker at the last meeting Mr. Wilcomb, 
Springfield town manager, who gave an 
address on Town Management. Fifty- 
six men were present out of a total men- 
bership of sixty. Five new members were 
received. The pastor preached at South 
Woodstock during the summer, and also 
at Felchville every other Sunday after- 
noon. He spoke to the Mission Circle 
recently on ‘“Teaching the Blind in China.” 
The Sunday school juniors presented a 
Thanksgiving play under the direction of 
the superintendent and Sherman Cox, who 
teaches the big boys’ class. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. William J. Taylor, 
D. D., pastor. The most impressive 
Thanksgiving service ever held in this city 
was the one held this year, from the stand- 
point of various denominations taking 
part. The following congregations united: 
the German Methodist, the First English 
Lutheran, the First English Methodist, 
the Immanuel Baptist, Immanuel Lu- 
theran, St. Paul’s Evangelical and First 
Universalist. The service was held in 
the English Methodist church and the 
Universalist pastor preached the sermon. 

* * 

A CHURCH RECREATION DAY 

Something rather novel in the way of 
church centered recreation is to be in- 
stituted at the First Universalist Church 
to-morrow. That is a regular monthly 
church recreation day, going to show that 
the right kind of recreation has its own 
definite place in the curriculum of the 
church. 

The first Saturday in each month is to 
be known at the church as “‘Church Rec- 
reation day,’ and the whole day will be 
planned so as to include every one in the 
church. 

In the afternoon from 2 until 5 o’clock 
the youngsters in the primary department 
will be entertained in various ways. The 
first party is to be a trip into fairyland. 
Just what will be done remains to be seen, 
but it is certain to be interesting and 
entertaining. 


At 5.30 every first Saturday in the 
month the teachers and officers of the 
church school will meet for a pot-luck 
supper, social time, business meeting 
and study. Each month a different phase 
of religious education will be studied by 
some member of the force and reported on, 
to be followed by a discussion by all the 
teachers, and the inclusion of that thing 
in the church’s program if it is advisable. 

Then in the evening at 7.30 the young 
people and the older people of the church 
will meet to play together, and to get 
acquainted with one another and to un- 
derstand each other. This first party 
to-morrow night is to be a “mock con- 
vention,” including everything from the 
convention picture and parade to a busi- 


ness meeting, field day, and “theater 
party.” 
The recreation for this first “Church 


” 


Recreation day” will be under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Tilden, superintendent of 
the church school, but hereafter it will 
be in charge of the social committee, 
which has not as yet been appointed.— 
Galesburg Republican-Register, Nov. 5. 

* = 


A LETTER 


(We are glad to print the following 
letter from the minister of All Souls 
Church. 

It is written in the winsome spirit of 
courtesy and brotherliness that we al- 
ways associate with Dr. Grose. And we 
are glad to write that the Church of Our 
Father is truly appreciative of the regard 
and fraternalism of our friends. And 
though we know not what will be the ul- 
timate decision, we heartily and without 
reserve reciprocate the kind wishes and 
good-will of our neighbors and friends.— 


Te Piel) 


Dear Dr. Potterton: 

The people of All Souls Church have 
learned with great interest of the unani- 
mous decision of the people of the Church 
of Our Father to dispose of their church 
property on or about July 1, 1927. 

I am writing to remind you that at a 
largely attended annual meeting of All 
Souls Church last May the people of our 
parish voted with equal unanimity to 
extend to the people of the Church of Our 
Father the heartiest and most cordial in- 
vitation possible to unite with our church 
upon a basis that would be to our mutual 
advantage. That vote still stands, and in 
view of your need to find some new loca- 
tion in the near future is renewed to-day 
with even greater cordiality and fraternity 
of spirit. 

We have no desire to suggest that in 
whatever action you take you shall be 
guided by any other desire than the pur- 
pose to preserve the splendid values created 
in the long and honorable history of the 
Church of Our Father and go forward to 
even greater usefulness and service than 
in the past. We do ask, however, that in 
making your future plans consideration 
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be given to the possibility that working 
together our two churches could render 
more effective service to our denomina- 
tion and for the world than by continuing 
to work apart. 

Would it not be useful at this time 
to renew the friendly conferences held last 
spring between representatives of the 
two churches to see if we may not arrive 
at a basis for co-operation that will be 
greatly to the advantage of all the in- 
terests involved? 

In any case please be assured of the 
desire of the people of All Souls Church to 
place ourselves and our well equipped 
church plant at your service in every pos- 
sible way. Whatever your final decision 
as to any possible federation or union, you 
may at all times count upon our disposi- 
tion to be useful and helpful to you in any 
manner that may meet your needs. 

I will appreciate it if you will convey 
the substance of this letter to the people 
of the Church of Our Father in any way 
you may see fit. The people of All Souls 
are completely unanimous in their wish 
to be of every possible assistance to the 
people of the Church of Our Father, and 
only await your suggestions as to how we 
can best express the spirit of fraternal 
co-operation that has so long existed be- 
tween our churches. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Arthur Wilder Grose. 
(From the “Little Minister,’ Church of 
Our Father.) 


* * 


THE LATE GEORGE H. ASHWORTH* 
Harold Marshall 


It is a sad but precious privilege to pay 
tribute to your beloved pastor and my 
long-time friend. One of the high com- 
pensations of such an hour as this is that 
we may put into words some of the things 
that we should shrink from saying to the 
living and they would shrink from hearing. 

It is a tragic moment when the ship of 
life, full-freighted with the golden gain of 
the years, strikes some hidden rock and 
sinks in the water of oblivion. It is still 
more tragic when, storm-shattered and 
unseaworthy, stripped of sail and spar, 
it lies rotting by some deserted and for- 
gotten pier. If we come to-night, drawn 
by a common tragedy older than memory, 
as old as the race itself, the hour is lighted 
by high and splendid gleams of something 
beyond time and above death. 

What happened the other day was per- 
haps less of a surprise to him it concerned 
most than to us. Two years ago he re- 
ceived notice, and put into a letter all 
that needed to be said between men with a 
common understanding of life and who 
shared a common faith. I need not ask 


*Abstract of address of Dr. Harold 
Marshall at Lansing, Michigan, Sunday, 
Noy. 21, 1926, in fulfilling an engagement 
made just before Mr. Ashworth died. 
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you whether you have ever known a sol- 
dier who led a forlorn hope up the death- 
swept slope of battle with more serene 
and unfaltering courage. And so he fell 
on sleep. 

When we have grown a little accustomed 
to the peace that passeth understanding, 
we shall realize the transfiguration which 
death brings to a familiar life. In this 
hour we see what was before held from our 
eyes, though known to our hearts. 

He gave himself so constantly and ut- 
terly to all need that it often seemed that 
he was giving all he had to give. Yet to 
those admitted to the rare intimacy. of his 
deeper life, there were rich resources of 
his mind, and richer ones of his spirit. 
In life’s darkest hour he made luminous 
the great meaning of a life hid in God. 

We are prone to exaggerate the ministry 
of words and underestimate the ministry 
of deeds. Every community in which 
George Ashworth lived is a better com- 
munity because he lived in it. Each and 
all contain many men and women who 
shared the daily largess of his spirit. 
He was of that immortal fellowship “who 
wrought unceasingly that others might 
have the comfort and grace of life.’”’ His 
own life bore constant witness to the 
goodness of the life that is, yet he was of 
the fellowship of the Seekers, they who go 
out through wilderness ways and desert 
places seeking another country, not their 
own, and a golden city of their dreams. 

A desert mirage? No, the Promised 
Land where dreams come greatly true, a 
City whose builder and founder is God. 
Is it difficult for you to believe this? Do 
you believe that God is as intelligent and 
capable as you are? Would you spend 
three score years molding and shaping a 
life like this, only to cast it away at last? 
Neither is God stupid enough to do that. 

So we come to-night, looking not down- 
ward into an open grave but upward into 
an opening heaven, sure that death is 
swallowed up in a victory of the spirit, 
and that for him life now holds things 
‘which eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 24) 
of every community. But the other 
denominations are useful too. Every man 
carries in his heart the intense conviction 
that he is right. As long as this conviction 
leads back to God why destroy the at- 
tractiveness of this wonderful variety? 
We Universalists are sure that we have 
the most vital message of all. Let this 
conviction work to magnify our useful- 
ness.”” 

There was no discussion after Mr. 
Paige’s address and the meeting was ad- 
journed. ; 

On Dec. 6 at the usual hour Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson will speak on “Palestine.” 
This will be the last meeting at Head- 
quarters until after Christmas. 

FOG 3 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF A 
FORMER GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


On Nov. 7 friends and parishioners of 
Dr. William H. McGlaufiin gathered to 
eeiebrate the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate in the John Raymond Memorial 
Universalist Church of Scranton, Pa. 
In the course of a beautiful service memorial 
portraits of the late John Raymond and 
his daughter, Mrs. Frances Raymond 
Hackley, who endowed the church in the 
name of her father, were presented to the 
pastor for the vestry of the church. They 
were the gift of Mr. C. S. Seamans. A 
very lovely memorial plaque was also pre- 
sented in memory of Mrs. Alice B. Nicol, 
a beloved member of the church who 
passed away about a yearago. Mr. W.B. 
Layton, secretary of the church, read an 
interesting synopsis of the ten years’ 
pastorate, in which he spoke in highest 
terms of both Dr. and Mrs. McGlaufiin, 
not only for their work in and for the 
church, but for their influence in the com- 
munity. 

At the conclusion of this address Andrew 
B. Raub, acting for the Universalist Com- 
rades, presented a silk Christian flagand 
standard to be placed on one side of the 
chancel, on the other side of which stands 
the American flag, the gift of the church 
treasurer, Mr. George B. Jermyn. Mrs. 
McGlaufiin was the recipient of a beautiful 
remembrance presented by Mrs. Leona 
Benscoter on behalf of the women of the 
congregation. 

A message of felicitation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was given by its presi- 
dent, Col. L. A. Waters, who spoke par- 
ticularly of the activities of the pastor in 
behalf of the welfare of the community, 
and called attention to the fact that Dr. 
McGlaufiin had served three times as a 
delegate to conventions in foreign coun- 
tries, had been a member of the American 
Council, the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, 
and of the Pennsylvania Commission of 
Penal Affairs. 

Rev. T. J. Jones, secretary of the Minis- 
terial Association of Scranton, read a 
tribute from that body: 

“The Ministerial Association of Scran- 
ton and vicinity at a recent meeting in- 
structed the president and secretary to 
prepare a congratulatory letter, to be pre- 
sented on the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. William 
H. McGlauflin, D. D., whose ministry here 
has been so conspicuous for faithful, fruit- 
ful service. Dr. McGlauflin has been, dur- 
ing all these years in which he has so ably 
and conscientiously ministered to you, a 
member of the Ministerial Association, 
and for a term of one year honored us in a 
capable and aggressive presidency. He 
has always been in sympathy with the 
interests common to all, in behalf of a 
better Scranton. Serving on committees, 
expending time and strength in putting 
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into effect worth-while plans and enter- 
prises, co-operating with the brethren in 
every good word and work, we feel that we 
share in a very large sense in this anni- 
versary testimonial. Dr. McGlauflin’s 
life here has been a tangible investment, 
and it is our hope and prayer that he may 
be continued for many years to you and 
to our city, for the larger good of all.” 

In addition to these formal tributes Dr. 
MeGlauflin received many letters of 
congratulation from editors of the city 
papers, from the clergy and from various 
clubs and organizations. 

The Scranton Times commented edi- 
torially on Dr. McGlauflin, saying: “In 
the ten years Dr. W. H. McGlauflin has 
been pastor of Raymond Memorial Church, 
Universalist, he has won not only the love 
of that congregation but the respect and 
esteem of the entire community. He 
is broad visioned, broad guaged, intent 
on helping the people to do better things 
and gain a bigger and better outlook on 
life. At the same time he recognizes man’s 
weaknesses and has a tolerant understand- 
ing of failings which to others would cause 
discouragement but make Dr. McGlauflin 
labor all the harder. This community 
has been made a better place to live in 
through Dr. McGlaufiin having lived in it.” 

The Scranton Dispatch says of him: 
“He has all the natural gifts of the ideal 
pastor, a fine presence, poise, culture, 
courage and deep human sympathy... . 
Tradition does not govern him, he sees 
the way, the truth and the light, and fol- 
lows them. . .. This community recog- 
nizes in him a high type of the God-loving 
churchman, combined with the qualities 
and qualifications that mark the real man 
and the ideal citizen.” 

* * 
A CELEBRATION IN SYRACUSE 


The thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
good fortune which befell the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Syracuse, in the com- 
ing of Dr. and Mrs. Betts, was pleasantly 
observed on Wednesday evening, Nov. 3, 
by a church dinner served to between 
three and four hundred church folk and 
their friends. 

Between the courses every one joined 
in the singing under the leadership of Mr. 
Ralph Harwood, after which a pleasing 
program was rendered under the direction 
of Mrs. Shaw, superintendent of the 
church school. Mr. and Mrs. Shafer and 
Mr. Harwood provided the musical part. 
All departments of the church tendered 
their loving greetings to Dr. and Mrs. 
Betts, Mrs. Shaw speaking for the Sun- 
day school, Mr. Earl Zimmerman for the 
trustees, Mrs. Hicks for the Ladies’ Aid, 
a group of Girl Scouts giving their pledge 
of loyalty, and a group of young people 
from the Y. P.C. U. Mrs. Bolton, speak- 
ing for the Women’s Mission Circle, gave 
her sentiments in rhyme, and Jeanne New- 
ton in behalf of the King’s Daughters 
gave Mrs. Betts a corsage bouquet 
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of rosebuds while the ‘‘Daughters” sang 
a verse of a song to Dr. Betts, composed 
especially for the occasion. The speaker 
of the evening was Rev. Mr. Applebee 
of the Unitarian church, who said of Dr. 
Betts: “Though he is your minister, he 
is too big a man to be confined to any 
church. This is a better place for children 
to play, a better place for young people 
to live and vote, a better place for men 
and women to work, and a better place 
for old men and women to watch and die, 
because he has been among us.” Dr. 
Betts responded to Mr. Applebee’s re- 
marks and told us something of the early 
struggle in our church when he first came 
here. 

On Sunday, Nov. 7, a veritable bower 
of flowers was presented Dr. Betts in 
observance of his anniversary, one of the 
floral gifts being a bouquet of thirty-eight 
roses, one for each year of his pastorate, 
from Mr. William H. Kelley. Dr. Betts 
started a drive for enlargement of the 
church endowment, with a personal gift 
from himself and Mrs. Betts of $1,000. 
He asked that nine others do likewise. 
He spoke of the need for enlargement of 
the endowment fund, because of the fact 
that property is rapidly advancing in 
value since so many new business blocks 
are being built in our neighborhood, and 
it is so fast becoming a downtown church. 


Notices 


FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Dec. 5. Dr. John A. Lapp—‘‘Capitalizing Preju- 
dices.” 

Dee. 12. Noel Sargent—‘The Open Shop.” 
James H. Maurer—‘‘The Closed Shop.” 

Dec. 19. Prof. Harry A. Overstreet—‘‘Problems 
of Adult Personality.” 

Dec. 26. Morris Hillquit—‘‘Our Changing Social 
Order.” 

Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 

Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 

Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘Mexico.” 
ee 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to Miss 
Mary F. Slaughter. Renewed letter of license® for 
one year to Miss S. Laurine Freeman. Letter,of 
license as ordained clergyman for one year granted 
to Rev. Edwin L. Noble. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton accepted by transfer from 
Maine. 

Notices were received of the acceptance of Rev. 
H. E. Latham and Rev. John B. Reardon by New 
Hampshire; Rev. L. L. Lewis by Vermont; Rev. 
L. A. Owen by Illinois; and Rev. W. D. Veazie by 
Maine. 

As Miss Alice V. Jewel does not desire the re- 
newal of her license, which expires Nov. 30, 1926, 
her name has been dropped. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
Py. 
TOWARD A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF PALESTINE 

The following lectures are to be given under the 
auspices of the church school of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Mass., Friday evenings at 8 o’clock. 
Single tickets 50 cents, course tickets $1.00. 

Jan. 14. Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich, secretary of 
the Committee of World Friendship among Children 
of the Federal Council of Churches, ““A New Look at 
an Old Problem.’”’ 


eee eee 
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Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


Feb. 11. Prof. Albert Bailey, of the School of Re- 
ligious Education of Boston University, ‘““The Ro- 
mance of Archeology—the Bible and the Spade.” 

: a 3 
NEW ENGLAND Y. P. C. U. GET-TOGETHER 

The seventh annual New England Get-Together 
of the Y. P. C. U. will be held in Woonsocket, R. I., 
at the Universalist Church House, Earle and Snow 
Streets, Jan. 1 and 2, 1927. For reservations write 
to Mr. William Wheelock, 632 South Maine Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


WANTED 


Custodian-Caretaker, for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace at North Oxford, Mass. (eight miles from 
Worcester), a couple preferred. 

The posisition includes rent, heat, light, tele- 
phone, and moderate salary. 

Any one interested in this position may ecommuni- 
cate with 

MRS. JOHN E. TWEEDY 
64 High St. No. Attleboro, Mass. 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Cruising Cross Country 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 


(Johannes) 


Author of 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
“Cruising Around a Changing World” 
Editor of 
The Christian Leader 


Halt of the edition gone already. 


Remember how quickly “Cruising Around a Changing World” 


was out of print. 


ORDER NOW. 


cA Welcome Christmas Gift. 


Within 48 hours ‘of publication back came this note from a sub- 


scriber in Augusta, Maine: 


“T spent a delightful evening reading again the Christmas trips. 


I like 


books one can begin anywhere and enjoy. I shall put it with the books of David 


Grayson.” 


A Universalist minister in New Hampshire wrote in immediately : 


“Tf it contained no other chapter than ‘A Doctor of Our County,’ it still 


would be worth buying.” 


A teacher in Kentucky said : 


“Those chapters on ‘Christmas at the Old Home’ would make any weekly 


paper or any book.” 


Price $2.00 postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


An understanding reader sends this: 
When a plumber makes a mistake he 
charges twice for it. When a lawyer 
makes a mistake, it is just what he wanted, 
because he has a chance to try the case all 
over again. When a carpenter makes a 
mistake, it’s just what he expected. When 
a doctor makes a mistake, he buries it. 
When a judge makes a mistake, it be- 
comes the law of the land. When a preach- 
er makes a mistake, nobody knows the 
difference. But when the editor makes a 
mistake—good-night!—Christian Register. 

* * 

It was Children’s Day in a small coun- 
try community in Oregon. The very 
young and inexperienced minister seemed 
to be somewhat disconcerted by the row 
of little boys and girls in their starched 
best who sat in front of him. After several 
starts, which seemed to get him nowhere, 
he suddenly stopped, clasped his hands, 
raised his eyes to heaven, and with a 
beatific smile said: “And what is so sweet 
as the face of a little upturned child?”— 
Life. 


* * 


Mrs. Smith was expressing her regrets 


- to old Epp, whose wife had passed on. 


She had been Mrs. Smith’s washerwoman 
for many years. 

“T don’t know what I am going to do 
for another laundress,” Mrs. Smith was 
saying. 

“Now nevah you mind, Mrs. Smith. 
Ah’s co’tin’ again and Ah co’ts rapid. - 
Jes’ you wait a week or so.”—Pitisburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph. 

* * 

“Wanted’—says an advertisement in 
the current number of the St. Martin’s 
Review—‘“‘a kind country home for a lady 
slightly mental.’ This peculiar phrase 
reminds us of having occasionally listened 
to sermons whose authors seemed similarly 
to be but “slightly mental’’—some of them 
indeed, to be hardly mental at all.—Chris- 
tian Life. 

* * 

During the war an Austrian colonel was 
transferred to a new command. On reach- 
ing his depot he found stacks of useless 
documents accumulated in the archives by 
his predecessors, so he wired to head- 
quarters for permission to burn them. The 
answer came back: “Yes, but make copies 
first.’’—London Daily Express. 

* * 
I never saw a real antique; 
T never hope to see one, 
But I can tell you, so to speak, 
I’d rather see than be one. 
Lampoon. 
* * 
VENICE OFFERS $500 REWARD 
FOR POLICEMAN’S MURDER 
— Headlines in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
* * 

No other co-educational institution 

equals matrimony.—Waco News-Tribune, 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


: Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
« Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Gr uation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


r ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ox- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Preface toa Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. GraceS. Richmond. $2.00. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. $2.00. 
Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 
Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. 
The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 
Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. $2.00. 
The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. $2.00. 
Early Autumn. Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 
Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


$2.00. 


The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Sovereign. Ian Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carl van Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 


Angel. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


Du Bose Heyward. 
William J. Locke. 


Perella. 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


History, Biography, Religion 
This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 
The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 
Adventurous Religion. Harry'Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 
Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. 
The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 
My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. $2.50. 
Foundations of the Republic. Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 
Memories of aHappy Life. Bishop William Lawrence. 
Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 
Causes and Their Champions. M.A. DewolfeHowe. $4.00. 
Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. $2.50. 
Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50, 
Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. L. M. Travers. $1.50. 
A Faith for a New Generation. 
$1.75. 
Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 
$1.50, 
Business and the Church. Jerome Davis. $2.50. 
Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy. 
$1.50, 


New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 


Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. 

The Family Life of George Washington. Charles Moore. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. David F. Houston. 
$10.00, 


$2.50. 


$5.00. 


James Gordon Gilkey. 


Granville Hicks. 


Books of General Interest 


The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 

Second Book of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 

The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 

On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 

Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 

Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. Irving Bacheller. $2.50. 

Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


For Boys and Girls 


Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 

Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 

Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 

Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo. Frances J. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 

Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 

John Martin’s Big Book. No.10. $2.50. 

The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. $1.75. é 

Stories of America. 
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When I Was a Girl in Sweden. 


For young readers. Eva March Tappan. 


Anna M. Hertzman. $1.25. 


Our Own Publications 


Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. $2.00. 

The Abiding Life. F.W. Betts, D. D.. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “Front Porch Studies.” Dorothy 
Halland Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger S. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F.O. Hall, D.D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F.Thompson. 50 cents. ; 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
Dp. D. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbée,D.D. $2.00. 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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